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Nell Service, Not Goods 


By Sar Herbert Austin 


Chairman of the Austin Motor Co., Lid. 


NE OF THE most striking developments in 
industrial and social life during recent years has been 
the deepening realization that service is an ideal for 
business builders. Service is, in fact, now an essential 
function of all business activity. 

Events of the past few years, more than anything 
else, have cultivated what may be termed the sense 
of history. Economics and its bearing upon life have 
been studied more than ever before. An economic 
crisis, its causes, and the search for a way out have 
been discussed by everybody. History has been ran- 
sacked for parallels of the present situation. The 
whole basis of the standard of living is coming up for 
discussion, and, from the point of view of a past age, 
it is a new problem. 

The study of the inter-relations of nations, arising 
out of the welter of questions now confronting the 
whole world, has established the one point that na- 
tions depend on each other. Even more intimately 
this applies to individuals. A nation overseas which 
sends, let us say, corn, not only sends us food but sells 
us service. The workers in that nation who produced 
that corn are in our service. The man in the street 
now realizes that the whole community, whether it 
be a nation or an individual, relies, in the last resort, 
on trade and social service. 

The old idea of a community composed of hostile 
elements, every man’s hand against every other man, 
is gradually giving way to a sense of greater mutual 
responsibility. The truth that “no man liveth unto 
himself” is passing from the stage of vague acquies- 
cence to a living reality. 

It is not always easy to bring ideals into everyday 
business life, but in all the stress of competition, some 
idealistic element is not altogether wanting. The 
ideal sometimes turns out to be the most practical. 
No store would knowingly sell an article that would 
disappoint a housewife. Attached to that article must 
be an imaginary certificate which tells the world that 
the article will prove as attractive and useful in the 


house as promised by the salesman in the store. 


This is selling service in the modern sense, and | 


“1 


It is not alwavs easy to bring 
ideals into business, but here 1s 
an ideal that works because it Is 


tounded on practical CCONOMICS 


venture to predict that industry in the future will b 
more concerned with selling service than goods. It is 
true that this aspect of service in ordinary commercial 
life has already been put forward in some quarters 
but it has not attained the recognition it deserves. 

Sometimes accidentally, but often intentional), 
and consciously, the manufacturer, the wholesaler, 
or the distributor performs services that far outweigh 
in value the mere task of producing and selling 
goods. He sells service as well as goods. 

The industrialist-employer has done this in two 
ways. In the first place, he has, by the use of capital, 
created employment and thus encouraged a demand 
for new as well as old classes of commodities ani 
semi-luxuries in an ever widening circle. In the se 
ond place, he has satished this demand by creating in 
dustries, providing all those commodities and semi- 
luxuries, which have almost become necessities, many 


of them almost unknown a generation ago. 


dS 


i. providing these necessities and luxuries in a con- 
venient and attractive form at continuously low 
prices, the big industrialist has performed a unique 
service. Few people stop to think of the mental 
effort, care, and skill which go into producing and 
conveying to their hands all manner of commoditi 
ready for use from the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Even if the primary idea of such commerce was not 
purely altruistic, but was dictated by motives of gain, 
and spurred on by competition, the result has been a 
form of selling service which the individual coul:| 
never perform for himself. It has brought a share of 
the wealth of the world to the most humble homes, 
and has rendered possible a standard of living 
scarcely conceived of by an earlier generation. In 
former days the idea of selling service was, perhaps, 
mainly an unconscious one. But, today, progress and 
education have made us realize that it is a business 
ideal. Therefore, | might almost paradoxically urge 


that we should give our goods, but sell our scrvices. 
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“What made Strickland ... suddenly abandon his business and personal ties and run off to Paris to paint?’ 


The Potter and the Merchant 


By Farnswort In Crowder 


Illustrations by Phu 
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“when the day’s work 


E HAVE a phrase 
is done.” Usually we plac e at the end of it a sigh 
of relief. We have lived up to the trying exactions 
of eight long hours at the grindstone, and now we 
can go about munching the real fruits of life. Of 
a kind is our delight in anticipating holidays and 
our dream of one day stepping out of the old har- 
ness to kick up our heels and loaf respectably in 
idyllic meadows. 

Here is a state of things, so burdened with wry 
ironics and mirages, that every man ought to take 
a long and solemn look at it. How curious the way 
in which we start to school and stay there from eight 
to twenty years preparing for that somebody we are 
going to be, and then, hardly launched upon our 
work, begin laying plans to cut it short, lighten it, 
and eventually ditch it altogether! Who doesn’t 
know men that are working like galley slaves at jobs 
they claim to detest or even to like, in order that 
they may lay by sufficient shekels to retire on? 

Why—in spite of work being necessary, estimable, 
even noble—do we so often strive thus to limit it 
or escape it entirely? Can any sense be made of this 
contrariness? Is it enough to say that man is at 
core a loafer and will be one heartily and with a 
clear conscience, so long as he can manage it like a 
millionaire and not like a tramp? What is the ethic, 


the psychology, the appeal of work? 


When it is time to retire from 
active business, what then? ‘lo 
twiddle thumbs? Or to pursue a 
keen interest already developed? 


For light on the matter, I have been asking men 
why they work. Almost always their first answer 
takes a cynically jocular turn—“women must have 
new hats, mustn't they ?”—‘“Nature caught me young 
married me off, and now look at me.” True enough, 
we work because we must, for subsistence for out 
selves and our dependents. Millions of men drudg: 
to get even that little and are, sadly, the ones least 
likely to escape on the golden barque of a fat annuity. 

Most frequently and insistently am I told that th: 
one-and-only great motive power behind work is the 
thirst for monetary reward. Now this, I think, 1s 
a fallacy and an affront. It overlooks that vast deal 
of the world’s finest work done out of motives that 
transcend or even ignore quantitative reward, and it 
makes man even more of a greedy Midas than he 1s. 

The profit motive, currently in bad repute in cer- 
tain quarters, turns out upon scrutiny, to be some 
thing more than a panting covetousness. A_ profit 
is not only money, it is not only the wherewith to 
provide “the Missus” a car, Junior a college educa 
tion, and father himself a new bag of clubs: a profit 
is also evidence—evidence of mastery, of conquest, of 
sound planning and shrewd management, of a serv- 
ice rendered. A profit is not only velvet to a man’s 
pocket: it is soup to his anxious ego. 
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A salary, likewise, is satisfying to a man because 
it is evidence of a job satisfactorily done. And though 
it be true that the most obvious evidence of work 
well-done takes a monetary form, it does not for 
one minute follow from this that men are happy 
in their jobs and devoted to them in proportion as 
they are moderately or handsomely paid. 

A half mile from my door lives a potter. He is 
intelligent, healthy, good natured; and he is a superb 
craftsman. He earns less than seventy dollars a week. 
Recently, he came into a very snug legacy. It, with 
his savings, would keep him very comfortably for 
the rest of his days. Yet he has no more intention of 


quitting his wheel than a scholar his researches. 


LR the same town lives a merchant. At fifty-five 
he has “stacked up” a fortune and is planning to 
retire. He said, “I’ve worked like a dog for thirty- 
five years. I figure I’ve earned a change.” I asked 
him what he was going to do. 

“Rest,” he said, “and have some fun, as far away 
as I can get from ledgers and dollar days.” What 1s 
it that is vouchsafed the potter in his work that he 
chooses to stick to it, whereas the merchant, like a 
boy at outs with a hateful school, wants to run away, 
loaf, and raise cain in heretofore forbidden manner? 

Both men have always made a living and have 
been able to save—with the merchant having a long 
shot the better of it. Both have been challenged by 
problems and have licked them—with the merchant 
having the more zestful game. Both have had a 
chance to achieve something and to look upon their 
monuments—a vase, a great store. Each, in his own 


held, has been recognized and acclaimed. Yet the 


one abides by his work and the other gleefully 


a ada 


“Was Heinrich Schliemann a freak that he should bide his time ... to dig Troy and Mycenae out of the dust 


turns his back on his job and bids it chase itself. 

Why? And what of it? 

The hollowness of the notion that men will work 
only for quantities and that only in magnitudes can 
they find satisfaction, is demonstrated by both the 
merchant and the potter. The one, after dealing for 
thirty-five years, in staggering quantities and accumu- 
lating a thumping estate, is still spiritually underfed 
and profoundly hungry. The potter, on the other 
hand, after fooling around for a lifetime with gobs 
of clay and arriving at a very modest income, can- 
not be tempted away, even by a legacy, from the job 
that nourishes him. 

Far from hollow, but certainly spongy, is the 
notion that if a man have, out of his work, not only 
money, but power, prestige, and social position, the 
envy and deference of lesser men, the respect of his 
peers, he has all that any job can yield. These are 
not dish-water wines; they are the heady fare of the 
Caesars; only he who has known them and found 
them out has any well-grounded right to be cynical. 

I haven’t that right, and I am saying here only 
that, whatever they may be, they are not enough. 
The merchant, who had all of them, assures me by 
word of mouth that they are not enough and evi- 
dences it by bolting his job for something else. 
What else? Release from routine, no doubt, and 
relief from responsibility. But what, positively, is 
he going to do? To “rest” he says, and have “fun.” 

Now “rest” and “fun” turn out very often to be 
waggish, mocking, unreal goals for men whose lives 
have been disposed dynamically, as anyone can at 
test who has lived among the retired in California 
or Florida. A man needs resources and returns to 


make a go of business-life: he does not cease sud- 











d resources and returns to make a go 


And 
his leisure in a lump in the 
th week. 
wherewith to fill it 


recreavion have had 


di nly to ne 


of Jeisure-lit this is true, whether he gain 
last quarter of life or 
receive it in fractions by 
Leisure and the hobbies, cul 


ture and much attention of 
late: they have their experts and their journals. Well 
and good. But the impression I get of leisure from 
much of the discussion is of something anaemic and 
nice—just dandy for invalids. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that men, who have been for thirty-five 
years in the urgency and heat of an exacting job, 
are going to be intrigued for long by some feeble 
occupation hardly distinguishable from tatting ? 
Now I am for the hobbies and the culture and the 
recreation: but if they are to catch on as their ad- 
vocates dream, they must have entrails and challenge 
and meaning. The hobbies and cultural forays that 
are pretty but useless, that partake of the decadent 
nature of art for art’s sake, are not going to get 
under the skins of very many twentieth-century men. 
The avocation that persists and really enriches a 
man’s days is not some lyrical bit of spare-time twid- 
dling, but an activity which tends to become more 
than an avocation, is not anti-job, but another job. 
I mean that it is not necessary to take flight from 
the world of work to find values which leisure can 
be asked to yield. Within that world are certain 


pursuits—not the most spectacular and = not the 


most remunerative—which have an abiding appeal. 

My craftsman friend, the potter, will, no doubt, 
die with clay in his mustache. The scholar expires 
in his study muttering polysyllables. The scientist 
greets St. Peter with the last term of the equation 
that was puzzling him as he topped the Great 
Divide. The author’s failing hand squiggles a fu- 
neral ode. The gasping artist slaps the last touches 
on his “Portrait of Myself Dying.” And I little doubt 
that an attuned ear could have heard Thomas Ed1- 


son whispering suggestions to the undertaker. 


b¢ HAT are the charms of these occupations 


from which men so infrequently itch to retire ? They 
offer relatively piddling incomes; they are not pri- 


marily conditioned by the exciting dictates of 
money; they do not permit of acquisitive exploits 
or grand campaigns of commercial conquest. Yet 
men suffer their outrageous frustrations, love their 
satisfying dissatisfactions, and cling to them with 


monogamous fidelity. Why do they do it? 
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‘A half mile from my door lives a potter. He is intel- 
ligent, healthy, good natured; he ts a superb craftsman, 


What distinguishes the art of pottery from mer 
chandising? Might not the merchant have been 
smart to make ceramics another job? 


What are the fascinations of zoology for my friend 


years ago 


Robert Grade, crack salesman, that he has devel 
oped knowledge and skill so far beyond amateurish 
ness that he can today be collaborating on researches 
What made Strick 


land, in Somerset Maugham’s Moon and Sixpence, 


with a professional biologist ? 


suddenly abandon his business and personal ties and 
run off to Paris to paint?) Was Heinrich Schliemann 
a freak of nature that he should patiently bide his 
time as a merchant until he had enough money to 
dig Troy and Mycenae out of the dust and becom 
a great archaeologist ? 

the the furniture-carver, the 


Consider potter, 


painter: He does not strive for purely economic 
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advantage; the results of his labor are qualitatively, 
not quantitatively, defined. He engages directly in 
productive as opposed to acquisitive, distributive, or 
executive work. 

He himself manipulates, in his own hands or 
under his own hat, amorphous raw materials 
tangible and subjective—and gives to them new 
forms and fresh relations: he 1s not a director, he 
is a performer: he is not a middleman, dealing 
with money, credit, ledger entries, and such: he has 
a peasant-like, intimate linkage with his own prod 
uct: it is his—not the firm’s, not the  state’s—by 


right of craft or creation. 


H.. tends to be a solitary. A complex economy, 


a business organization at his back may be helpful, 
but they are dispensable. He has, accordingly, a 
dangerous and delicious free range. He can mold 
a grand piano out of clay, carve gargoyles on the 
bed posts, paint fish on the insides of bath-tubs. 

It must seem the peak of absurdity, at a time 
when millions can’t find one job, to suggest that men 
should have two. But it is this very abundance of 
spare time that in part prompts the suggestion. 

Thomas Jefferson was a statesman: he also planned 
buildings, not as a mere dabbler in design, but as 
an architect . Friar Armand David, a Lazarist 
missionary, was sent to Peking in 1862. In such 
moments as he could spare from his work, he ex 
plored the neighborhood for fauna and flora. The 
Natural History Museum in Paris was so impressed 
by the Friar’s botanical reports that it obtained 
financial assistance from the French government 
for him to pursue his collecting intensively. 

Samuel D. Hinds, California attorney, after a 
long avocational apprenticeship at the Community 
Playhouse of Pasadena, tapered off his law practice, 
built up his acting, and 1s currently playing his sixty- 
seventh role in the Hollywood studios ... J. H. 
was a wholesaler in the Philippines; he became in- 
terested in ethnology, studied with terrific diligence, 
learned German in order to read monographs in 
that language, and after three years of such spare- 
time preparation, undertook researches among the 
native peoples of the Islands . “Lytton of the 
Hub,” Chicago’s great clothier, was a musician of 
Clarence H. Mackay, the 


telegraph magnate, is an authoritative student on 


professional stripe 


“In the same town lives a merchant. At fifty-five he 
has ‘stacked up’ a fortune and is planning to retire.” 





the subject of armor and arms. And so on and on 

The point being that these men refused to be 
servants of one yob; they shouldered into that realm 
of the “larger lunacy,” the kingdom of the pottet 
and all his ilk. And whether in architecture, botany, 
acting, ethnology, music, or scholarship, they went 
beyond dilettantism to professional competence. In 
some cases, two pursuits jogged side by side. In 
others, one dwindled as the other grew up. But 
always, the years plunging by were stocked with 
something challenging, diverting, and consoling. 

A hobby may well be, as it was with Mr. Hinds, 
the infancy and youth of “another job.” S. S. be 
gan business life in the manufacture of glass. Hi 
branched out for himself into making bottles. Re 
peal whooped sales and he is now making good 
money. His avocational passion is motion-picture 
photography. He writes, directs, and “shoots” his 
own stories. By the amateur cinema fraternity, he 


1S considered One of the best Wm the game. He has 


fant PORE 
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successfully directed three shorts for one of the 


major studios. He has been invited to do more. 
Once he has worked his sons into his own business, 
he is accepting the invitation, and dreams of build- 
ing two-reel subjects out of short-stories. 

It has been our habit, I think, when discussing 
this matter of leisure and its uses, to forget what 
manner of humans we are in most western coun- 
tries today. Unquestionably there are men, and un- 
questionably they are to be envied, who can_ be 
happy in making of their leisure a static, stoic, phil- 
osophical “rest”; who can find deep content 1n con- 
templation and reverie; who can sink gratefully 
into what Gilbert Chesterton calls “the most pre- 
cious, the most consoling, the most pure and holy” 
form of leisure, “the noble art of doing nothing at 
all.” Unquestionably too, any man anxious to live 
more than half a life and sample experience widely, 
should seek to interlard his more hurried, social, 


extraverted life with these “noble habits.” 


But with the average active western man, who 
has lived dynamically, been ruled from the cradle 
by “forces and performances, relations and capaci- 
ties,” flux and change, it is expecting an improbable 
lot to suppose that he can so far contradict himself 
as to be able, at noon on Saturday, or at fifty-five 
when he retires, to become suddenly an ascetic, an 
esthete, a stoic, or a divinely happy connoisseur of 
shaving mugs. He must have—or feel somehow 
starved—tensions, action, and provocation; he must 
have a little recognition from others and must 
himself be able to respect what he accomplishes 
—not feel, as a retired banker mournfully ex- 
pressed it, that he has gone back to the days of cut- 
ting paper dolls. 

A breathing exemplar of our thesis here is Sam 
Clay. Sam is a realtor who 
has been pretty exhaustively 
through the experiences and 
satisfactions peculiar to a 
successful business career. 
He has had his say as a civic 
leader and a club man. He 


He 


has home and children. He 


is blessed with health. 


has travelled. He goes sail- 
ing and deep-sea fishing for 
sport. But this is not the 


complete lexicon of Sam 
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Clay. There is a shop above his hillside garage, 
equipped for working in iron and brass. There, 
alone, as a craftsman seeking quality, he wrings 
form and grace from stubborn metals. He is proud 
to be identified with the oldest and one of the 
most exclusive of the crafts—the smiths. 

Sam’s work—and this is important!—is excellent 
work, so excellent that he can market any amount 
of it, not with admiring, uncritical friends, but with 
exacting builders and decorators. This is the kind 
of approval — professional approval — that a man 
needs or he goes lax; it feeds his passion for excel- 
lence and gives him confidence to continue. 

It is L. P. Jacks who says in that finely indignant 
lecture of his on The Ethic of Workmanship that 
“If ‘truth, beauty, and goodness’ or whatever else 
be the names of the eternal values, are to be effec- 
tively at home in a working world, they must be 
lodged in its work.” And this holds, whether that 
work be done under a boss on a salary from nine 
to five daily or in one’s garage over the week-end. 

“If that (work),” Jacks continues, “be false, little 
else can be true; if that is ugly, little else can be 
beautiful; if that is evil, little else can be good.” 

One final word: If there be anything in all this 
to recommend it to Thomas Jefferson, Clarence H. 
Mackay, and Sam Clay, how much more there is 
to recommend it to those who are doing the world’s 
drudgery! Charles Lamb was a petty London clerk, 
but the deadly grind did not strike him sullenly 
dumb. Clingan is a collector who goes about hav- 
ing doors slammed in his face all day: but he en- 
dures it because in the evening he can crawl upstairs 
to his attic shop and contentedly take up his tools 
for the completion of another model galleon. He 
will sell that galleon and get sweet praise for his 
skill. Clingan has “another job” so that his life is 
considerably better than merely 
achingly tolerable. 

When that life peculiar to 
the potter and that peculiar to 
the merchant can meet within 
an individual epidermis, can in 
some measure coalesce on a 
mutually respectful basis and 
can aid and abet each other in 
their insistence on a high “ethic 
shall 


have a more complete, content, 


of workmanship,” we 


and useful fellow. 
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HE wide-shouldercd man in a shiny suit on my 


left at the luncheon table said, “Red, there’s some- 


thing I'd like to get your ideas on.” 

“Shoot,” I told him. 

“Well,” he said, “my son was good enough to be 
chosen on the all-state team last season. He's going 
to college this fall and several schools have made 
some pretty good offers to him.” 

He paused and I asked, “Do they offer living ex 
penses, cash, or an easy job?” 

“A couple of them are offering room, board, and 
tuition. Another will provide a job which will take 
very little of his time, but pays $40 a month. Still 
another will pay him cash, in monthly installments, 
over the college year; that is, if he makes the team.” 

I said, “I’m afraid I can't be of help if you want 
my advice on which offer to take.” 

“That isn’t the thing I want your ideas on,” he an- 
swered. He laid four matches on the table-cloth and 
fooled with them, arranging and rearranging them 
in the single and double wingback formations of 


Harold 
‘Red’ 
Grange 


football. I hadn’t caught his name when we were 
introduced, but I had a “hunch” that he'd once 
played football. 

“Does he have to have outsick help?” I asked. 

“No-o-0, not absolutely,’ he answered slowly, “al 
though my business is not exactly booming and he 
knows it. He also knows that his mother and I have 
had to cut a few corners to keep his older sister 1n 
college—she’s a junior. I’m certain that’s why he 1s 
trying to make the best possible deal, when 

[ interrupted: “When, as a matter of fact, the 
university he really wants to attend doesn’t pay its 
athletes one red cent.” 

“That’s right,” 
the father ie 2 é » MU d 
agreed. “But he : 
won't admit that 
he has a prefer- 
ence. The boy 


doesn’t want 





to burden us 














‘A really good coach 


closer to the boys during their formative years than anyone else. 
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If he is a 


good man and a kindly one, he adjusts the treatment of each boy on the squad to his individual makeup. 


with his college expenses. He professes to believe 
that itis all right to play college football for money. 
But he isn’t fooling me.” 


He smiled. and continued: “I’ve known him all 


of his life and he’s pretty casy to read.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” I asked. 

“I've made up my mind,” was the reply, “to send 
him to the university he really wants to attend.” 

He named the university. It is a fine institution 
of high standards, and, year in and year out, turns 
out a cracking good football team. Making the 
eleven there is no “cinch.” 

The father was saying: “His mother agrees with 
me. If she thought he wanted the moon she'd sac- 
rifice to help him get it. At the same time, I realize 
that the amount of actual work a boy puts into foot- 
ball—and his drawing power at the gate—provided 
he is a star—may be worth his living expenses, at 
least. Am I foolish in deciding not to let him take 


advantage of one of these offers ? 


There's something to be said on each side,” | 
suggested. “I've known a good many players who 
were helped through college because they played foot- 
ball—without any damage to their characters. In fact, 
a number of them would never have seen a college 
classroom except for football, and they made the 
most of their opportunities. But there is another 
angle... you look as though you might have 
played football yourself, sir.” 


He grinaed, and answered, “I was a pretty fair 


country tackle at Nebraska quite a few years back.” 

Country game, my eye! I found out later that he 
was the top tackle of his time, in the West. 

I pursued: “You played for fun, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, and had the best time of my life!” 

“You wouldn’t sell your memories of college foot- 
ball, at any price, would you—certainly not for room 
and board and a little cash?” I asked. 

“T wouldn't sell those memories for a check for a 
million. We were crusaders for the university.” 

“Weren't we all?” 

“T get your point, Red,” he answered, “and tonight 
I'm going to break the news to my young hopeful, 
that his ‘old man’ is going to send him to the unt- 
versity he really wants to attend—but I’m going to 
tell him, also, that if he wants to work on the side, 
even for 20 or 30 cents an hour, it won't make me a 
bit mad.” 

“Fair enough,” I agreed—and our chat ended. 

If that father happens to read what I’ve written 
here, it may please him to know that I hope the son 
turns out to be as fine a man as his dad. I happen 
to be especially fond of fathers—having one who is, 
so far as I am concerned, the greatest fellow in this 
or any other world. 

Continuing, I believe sincerely that a boy gets 
more—far more—out of college football, under the 
right kind of coach, than he delivers. This may 
sound strange, coming from one who, so the sports- 


writers declare, has probably made more money out 


of football and its by-products during the past ten 
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years than any other player. But that money 
was made after [ had finished with college foot 
ball. I did not get even an anemic dime for 
playing at the University of Illinois. My fathes 
borrowed the money for my schooling and | 


repaid him with the first money I earned after 


turning professional. ... But I must modify 
this... . I was a professional long before | 


entercd the university; my dad gave me a 


quarter for each touchdown I scored in high 


school competition. 


egies football has been called a char 


acter builder. I amend that by saying it develops 
character, if the character is there. It is sup 
posed to teach good sportsmanship. Again the 
definition of the term is involved. If playing 
fairly, but giving no quarter and asking none. 
is good sportsmanship then ['m for it, “hook, 
line and sinker!” If it means losing gracefully 
and painlessly then you can have it. One of 
the epigrams of my old coach, “Bob” Zuppke, 
who is a good Rotarian, was: “A good loser ts 
no good.” I, too, prefer a die-hard. 

But college football does develop one impor 
tant trait: gameness! It is a sport of smashing 
impacts and continuous, hard body contacts, 
between boys of unequal size and strength. So 
hard and fierce is the competition today that 
the player is frequently up against boys who are 
bigger and stronger. But he learns to fight 


back, to stay in there trying, striving to win 





If he learns never to quit, against the toughest going, 


then I maintain he 


has received from football cromelhing 


, J roy ! } 
which cant be measured in dollars and cents and he is 


the big winner! | do not reter merely to physical cour 


ive but to mental courage, or a combination of both. 


{ have seen both Benny Friedman and Harry Newman, 


former Michigan quarterbacks who later played profes 


ional football, take terrific physical beatings on the field 


but never have [ seen either “cry about it.” 


The mental and physical discipline of college football 


is valuable advance preparation for business or for a pro 


fession. The player learns to compete 


today 1S h irc competition. 


and business 


He learns to take nothing for 


granted; virtually every vouth who has participated in or 


ganized athletics 
has, at some time o1 
other, been beaten, 
or his team has been 
licked, because he, 
or they, held the 
opposition too 
lightly. A defeat 
engendered by 
over-confidence ts a 
sound lesson, valu 
able long after the 
game has been for 
gotten by the fans. 
The player learns 
not to underest! 


mate the ca- | Con 
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Red Grange, as he ap- 
peared in 1925 when he 
played his last game on 
the varsity at the Un 
/ E2OIS. I] 

has since then reapee 
golde n rewdid as ad pro 
rid On star. 


} 
fessional & 


Red C Aa ging ove the 
goal line after a sens 

tional romp down a 
broken freld—a feat he 
repeated so often as to 
make his name “a trae 

tion” wherever Rughy 
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tyle foothall 1s known. 


















> AMERICA is killing its wild water- 
fowl far faster than they are breeding. It has been 
doing so for thirty-five years. Despite all corrective 
measures, old and new, that fact looms up out of the 
fog of words spoken and written on the subject of 
“conservation.” By 1940—unless we are mighty firm 
and careful—the waterfowl supply will be practically 
down and out. 

But why, it may be asked, does this dire plight of 
migratory birds concern anyone but the hunter? The 
answer to that foolish question lies in the spirit of 
our times. The hectic urges of our city civilization 
have turned more and more people, especially during 
the past five years, to the deep satisfactions that come 
from the release of tensions in the out-of-doors. 
Every indication points to an increased use of old 
roads, new roads, new parks, forests, lakes and rivers. 
More leisure time for the average man means to him 
more opportunities to get away from the clangor of 
urban life and to enjoy nature. An indispensable 
part of our satisfaction out-of-doors is the cheerful 
presence of the migratory bird. 

Even today, the birds make up the most impor- 
tant feature of our native North American wild- 
life. They readily adapt themselves to civiliza- 
tion, and provide major spectacles for the 
enjoyment of all—if given a chance. The 


scanty remainders of our once glorious 
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Let’s Nave 


I. No Hunting tn 1936 
Urges— 
Wilham IT. Hornaday 


Director, Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund 


faunas of waterfowl, no longer needed as a major 
source of food by a pioneering people, MUST now 
be safeguarded as far as possible from the dangers 
of extermination by a relatively small proportion 
of our population. They must be given every op- 
portunity to thrive and to live for the pleasure of all 
the millions of Americans who enjoy Nature in the 
open Spaces. 

Along with other considerations, let us cite the 
point of view of the bird itself. Plows, and the ne- 
cessities of modern men, have terribly reduced the 


All of the an- 


cient hazards incident to incubation and the rearing 


areas Wherein game-birds can exist. 


of the young have vastly increased—but the greatest 
decimator is the hunter. Armed with a repeating 
shotgun, he is the perpetual foe of the wildlife popu- 
lation of the continent. 

But just now some great reforms have been made! 
On August 1, seven important new hunting regula- 
tions were proclaimed by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Secretary Henry A. Wallace, and Chief 
J. N. Darling. They will lessen the mortality of 
North America’s migratory birds that 
are subject to the onslaught 
of the guns. [ Contin- 
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the Ducks! 


2. Regulate—Don't Stop It 
Says— 
J. NW. Darling 


Chief, United States Biological Survey 


D> \oonnc south from Canada, the wild 


ducks soon will be over the marshes, lakes and rivers 
of the United States. How many there escape the 
hunter to continue their migration to Mexico and 
warmer climes is a matter of important concern to 
every inhabitant of the Western Hemisphere who 
wants the sport of hunting perpetuated for his sons 
and his sons’ sons. 

Ducks are diminishing. That is an indisputable 
fact. Even casually interested observers have held 
that opinion for several years. Since 1930, a good 
portion of the wildfowl  bree« ling and fee ling 
grounds in the great plains of the United States and 
prairie provinces of Canada have been dry or drying 
because of the drought. Swamps and lowlands have 
been drained. Meanwhile, all of the usual hazards 
of waterfowl have continued, not to mention the 
inroads made by the huntsman. 

No one can pretend to say positively just how 
many ducks we have in North America for it is im 
possible to make an accurate duck-by-duck count, but 
trained observers, stationed at all the principal con- 

centration areas at the same time, can 


make very accurate estimates 














as to the numbers of 


birds then present. 






These estimates are sufficiently reliable to tell us 
Whether the ducks are increasing or decreasing, and 
they furnish the information upon which the Goy 
ernment each year bases the shooting regulations. 
Such calculations are absolutely necessary, for it is 
vitally important to keep the annual kill at a point 
well below the annual increase if the birds are to be 
saved from extermination. 

Each fall men are sent out to known flyways and 
concentration areas. As the birds move south to the 
swamps of Louisiana, to the lagoons of Texas, to the 
lakes of Florida, even to tropical Yucatan, the Bio 
logical Survey men follow them. Then they go back 
with the birds to the northern nesting regions in the 
Spring. The records submitted by these men now 
speak for themselves, and they say unequivocally that 
for years the duck has been decreasing. 

What can be done about it? Some startled friends 
of migratory birds declare that hunting must be 
stopped, if not permanently, then at least for the cur 
rent season. That may be necessary some day, but 
shouldn’t we first find out what scientific regula 
tion can accomplish? In principle, if one will 
admit that Uncle Sam’s experiment with liquor 
prohibition failed, regulating would seem to be 

a better policy than prohibiting. 

To get at the facts before us, let us take 

a look at the [ Continued on page 58 | 











By Julian Huxley 


British Scientist and Author 


K ARE apt to pride ourselves as belonging 
to a scientific age. With the aid of science we have 
conquered nature and controlled its alien’ forces. 
Indeed, so hypnotized are we by science that we 
often use the adjective scle nti fr outside its proper 
meaning, merely as an expression of intellectual 
approval. 

Our age is scientific in the sense that more scien- 
tific discovery and more applications of science have 
been made in it than in any previous age. But from 
another point of view, it 1s unscientific—radically 
and deplorably unscientific. It is unscientific in 
having no scientific plan for the prosecution and 
utilization of science. The result is that science 1s 
too often frustrated—distorted—diverted from its 
proper aims. 

Let me give some concrete examples. Agriculture 
is the most obvious. Take wheat. Some twenty-five 
vears ago, following up the laboratory biologists’ re- 
searches in pure genetics, the practical plant-breeder 
set to work to build up new strains of wheat as de 
liberately as a chemist sets out to make new com- 
pounds in his laboratory. Before twenty years were 
up, they had not only increased yield and disease- 
resistance, but they had produced new strains which 
would grow hundreds of miles nearer the Pole than 
any previously known, others which would tokerate 
semi-desert conditions. 

What was the result? 

Just about the time that their labors came to scien- 
tific fruition, the major wheat-producing countries 
of the world were all busily engaged on the task, 
not of increasing their crop, but of decreasing output 
and restricting acreage. 

The same sort of thing, both in the scientific and 
the economic spheres, has happened with other prod- 
ucts, such as cotton and sugar cane: and in animal 
husbandry and fisheries the situation is not dissimilar. 


= . , , , , 
It Aas so fa proved impossivdle fe build decent and 


ChCUP NOUSES SC ve the ou'ne adn econoniic rent. 
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Lagging Science 
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The scientists, in fact, have brilliantly achiev 
what was asked of them: but their results have o 


] 


the whole not been applied. The reason for this has 
nothing to do with science: it has to do with the 
economic system. The possibilities opened up by 
science of providing abundance for all have been 
brought to naught by faulty economic and political 
machinery. 

Or take smoke, that curse of industrial towns. W< 
know, through scientific research, how much wast 


~ 


and damage is caused by the burning of raw coa 
the loss of unburnt carbon as soot, the extra clean 
Ing needed, the promotion of fog, the corrosion of 
buildings, the damage done to plant growth, th 
cflect on human health, partly through fog, parth 
through deprivation of the sun’s ultra-violet light, 
partly through mental depression from = living in 
dark and grimy surroundings. We also know, agai 
thanks to science, of other methods of utilizing coa 
by generating electricity, by conversion into gas 
tar, and hard coke, by hydrogenation into moto! 
spirit, by low temperature carbonization or coal-oil 
distillation into motor spirit together with excellent 
smokeless fuel. 

Yet all this scientific knowledge is not apphied: 
although we prohibit a man with serious infectious 
disease from freely mixing with his fellows, we do 
not prohibit the burning of raw coal. 

The usual reason given is that it wouldn't pay. It 
is true that, in most cases at least, it would not pay 
the immediate user. But if we could strike a balance 
for society as a whole, to include not only this loss, 
but the gains to be acquired over the prevention of 
waste, material damage, and ill health, we should 
assuredly find that it would pay. One of the most 
urgent needs, if we wish to see the results of science 
properly applied, is the devising of means whereby 
such an all-round balance can be struck for the effect 
of any measure on society as a whole, instead of 
merely upon this or that activity, be it business or 
agriculture, social order or national defence, and 


then for taking efficient action on the findings. 


“In thie ttwenty years the autonobile industiy has un- 


adergone en 20usS Expansion... prices have gone dou'n. 
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Another and a rather different problem 1s  pro- 


vided by housing. Have you ever reflected on the 


strange contrast between the automobile industry 


and the building industry? In the last twenty years, 


5 


the automobile industry has undergone enormous ex- 


pansion, the quality and cfhciency of its products 
have gone up in a spectacular way, and their prices 
have gone down. The building industry, on the 
other hand, has merely kept up with the increase in 
population; its products are on the whole no better 
than they were (and in some cases of speculative 
building actually worse), and the price-trend (in real 
value) has been stationary or upwards. 

The possibilities of mass production, and of utiliz- 
ing to the full the latest discoveries and applications 
of science in regard to materials, plumbing, heating, 
refrigeration, air-conditioning, and so on, have 
hardly been exploited. Especially is this true for low- 
cost houses; while for the lowest paid stratum. of 
workers, even minimum standards of space and de- 
cency have not been achieved. 

There are various reasons, historical or other, for 
the lack of mass-production in medium-priced 
houses. But when it comes to the actual shortage of 
adequate housing for poor people, the cause is plain 

it is the lack of profit incentive. It has so far 
proved impossible to build decent and cheap houses 
so as to give the owner an economic rent. 

Yet the provision of such housing would pay so- 
ciety as a Whole—in the health, energy, and content- 
ment of the unskilled and semi-skilled workers, and 
perhaps in indirect ways such as the lowering of the 
~ birth-rate which always seems to follow the improve- 


ment of bad conditions. 


“ ¢ HAT is lacking is, on the one hand, the profit 


incentive for private industry and, on the other, the 
machinery for public enterprise. Our grandchildren, 
living in houses whose every feature of construction 
and convenience embodies the discoveries and appli- 
cations of science, will be astonished and shocked at 
the accommodation—unscientific as well as inade- 
quate—that we were content to provide for a large 
proportion of our population. 

Still another aspect is shown us by the noise prob- 
lem. Noise has become a serious matter in modern 
life. Science could do much to check it, and has 
already achieved some definite results, as in lessen- 
ing the noise of aircraft. But though a considerable 


amount of research is being carried on, it is scat- 
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The ancients cultivated 
thei light headed wheat 
by hand but harvests 


were proverbially small. 


tered and unorganized, in 


relation to this or that 





commercial, govern- 
mental, or medical aim. 
There is no central Noise 
Research Laboratory, after 
the fashion of the Centra! 
Research Laboratories 
which exist, in Britain at 
least, for almost every 
branch of industry, sup- 
ported partly by the Govy- 
ernment and_ partly by 
contributions from firms 
in the industry. This il- 
lustrates the point that it 1s 


much easier to get scien- 





tific research prosecuted, 

and its applications carried out, in the interests of 
the producer than in those of the consumer; and the 
same holds for the nation-state regarded as an or- 
ganism rather than for the nation regarded as a col- 
lection of individual citizens. 

If we are to get science realizing its possibilities 
to the full, we must discover some method for mak- 
ing the demands of the consumer and the citizen 
more vocal and more effective. 

This last point is well illustrated by a recent piece 
of administrative action in Britain concerning the 
health of school children. Thanks to the discoveries 
of the last two decades concerning vitamins and 
other “accessory” or “protective” food factors, we are 
able to evaluate the health of the community much 
more accurately than before. Instead of being driven 
to take the mere average as a standard, we can frame 
a real, optimum standard of health to which any 
normal person could attain in favorable conditions. 
And that optimum standard turns out to be much 
higher than the existing average. 

In Great Britain (and without question in other 
industrial countries) optimum diet alone, without 


other hygienic reforms, would raise the mean height 





Bees. 
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of the population by one or even two inches, its 
weight by six to ten pounds, would largely get rid 
of all kinds of troublesome defects, such as decay in 
teeth (which turns out to be more an affair ol 
vitamins than the use of the toothbrush), would 
allow greater vitality of body and mind, and—per 
haps most important of all—would markedly in 
crease resistance to infectious diseases. 

Milk will do more than any other single natural 
substance to remedy the dietary deficiencies likely to 
crop up in modern conditions. Carefully planned 
experiments have shown that even apparently healthy 
and well-nourished school-boys are benefited by extra 
milk, and the effect on those in less favored circum 
stances is striking. 

Last year, the decision was arrived at to distribut 
milk free to undernourished school-children in 
Britain. This was a very important step in the right 
direction. But—and this is the point to which I have 
been leading up—the step was taken, not on the 
initiative of the Ministry of Health, nor of the Board 
of Education, as you might have supposed, but on 
that of the Milk Marketing Board, anxious to find 
fresh outlets for its surplus liquid milk. . . 

But [ must not spend 
more time over particu 
lar instances. There 1s, 
however, one general 
point I would like to 
make concerning the 
general structure of sci 
ence as it 1s organized 
today in industrial coun- 
tries. Our science is lop 
sided. 

More than half of the 
money, energy, and 
brains that go into scien- 
tific research are ex- 
pended on industrial sei- 
ence and those studies, 
like physics and chemis 
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Vow—a worldwide ove 
production of wheat due 





to the plant breeder s arts 


and to the new machinery. 
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try, which are basic to it. War research, also almost 
entirely based on physics and chemistry, comes next. 
The biological sciences, and their applications tO ag 
riculture and to human health, receive perhaps a 
quarter of what goes to support the physico-chemical 
side: as between different branches, agricultural r 

search receives much more than medical. 

Finally there are the distinctively human science: 
such as psychology and soc iology: these are the Cin 
derella of the piece, receiving at most ten percent of 


what goes into the natural sciences. 


Bere is this further general characteristic ol 


our applications of science, that they are largely used 
for wasteful exploitation instead of for rational us 
and conservation. New methods are employed for 
the more rapid cutting and pulping of timber, but 
little is done for reforestation. Applied science pro 
vides new methods for getting oil and coal out of th 

earth; but when a scientific attempt is made to pla 


t } 


the output of oil, or to treat coal as one of our set of 
natural resources, whose use should keep orderly 
pace with others such as oil and electric power, enor 
MOUS OPposilion 1s aroused. 

In agriculture, too, this may apply. The demand 
for quick cash returns leads to the cultivation of 
areas Which should properly be left under forest o1 
grass, resulting in terrible erosion, as in the south 
central states, or as, in the western plains both of 
Canada and the United States, to the bodily blowing 
away of soil. 

Even in psychology, the same trend may be visible: 
some of the highly scientific methods of motion 
study and the like are used to « xploit the workmen's 
capacities in the interest of immediate output, in 
stead of conserving and developing them in_ th 
best interests of the community. 

Such exploitation of science is merely a part of 
the wasteful exploitation inherent in an unregulated 
system of competitive individualism, in which profit 
is the dominant motive. 

Finally, when we look at the general structure and 
organization of scientific research, we find a very 
curious distortion. Not only 1s our scientific struc 
ture lopsided, but it is lopsided the wrong way round, 
in a direction opposite to the real demands of thi 
situation. 

Let me explain what I mean by the demands of 
the situation. Consider first the obvious social needs 


to be satished by the physico-chemical sciences on 














the one hand, the biological sciences on the other. 

Before the great rise of applied science in the Nine- 
teenth Century, what would the man in the street 
have asked of these two branches of science? Of 
the sciences of lifeless matter he would have asked, 
[ suppose, abundant mechanical power, rich variety 
of chemical products, safe and rapid transport; speedy 
communication with the ends of the earth, flight, the 
storage, reproduction, and broadcasting of sounds 
and visible scenes. And today, all these demands 


have been met, in principle and in practice. 


@.: THE biological sciences, on the other hand, he 


would have asked good health, longer life, happi- 
ness, improved domestic animals and_ plants, rid- 
dance of animal and plant pests, control over the 
growth and temperament of his children; perhaps 
control over their sex before birth, control of the 
hereditary qualities of the race. As regards these, 
some progress has been made with the control of 
animals and plants but very little in the other fields. 
In most cases we have not solved the problems even 
in principle. And yet we spend much less on the 
sciences of life than on those of lifeless matter. 

And when we reflect on the present plight of the 
world, we see at once that this is not due to any lack 
of control over nature, whether lifeless or living, 
other than man: it is due to our lack of control over 
human nature and man-made social systems—class 
and nationalist feelings, taritts, wars, currency, faulty 
distribution, and the like. Yet we are making so 
small an effort to provide the 
scientific knowledge which 
alone can give us that much 
needed control over ourselves 
and our social systems. 

In general, this is once more 
due to the impersonal pressure 


exerted by 


our competitive 
profit-motive system. When 
pure science has 
made its basic 
discoveries, say 
in radio, and ete . 
the discoveries Science has shown that decay 


have been trans- 
lated into practice, competition between rival manu- 
facturers will sce to it that all resources of science are 
put into the task of improving the commercial prod- 


uct so as to sweep in a larger share of the market. 





m teeth ts 
of vitamins than it 1s of toothbrushes. 
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When, however, the fundamental discoveries have 
not yet been made, as for instance in regard to the 
control of animal and human development, com- 
mercial competition does not come in, and any pos- 
sible application is so remote that the ordinary busi- 
ness man or firm would not regard scientific research 
on the subject as a paying proposition. 

[t is this pressure for profit that gives our science 
its paradoxical lopsidedness. This is not to say that 
the profit motive should be eliminated: merely that 
we should try to offset it by efforts to apply science in 
helds where the profit motive does not readily apply. 

The next task for pure science to-day is self-study. 
We need a scientific investigation of science itself, 
regarded as a function of society, along the same sort 
of lines that a biologist would study, say, the work- 
ing of the brain as a function of an animal. Then 
we want to rouse public opinion to the gaps and 
defects in our scientific structure. 

Our age is only scientific in regard to the founda- 
tions of life: the superstructure—all our human 
organization—is definitely unscientific. The public 
should realize that science could achieve just as great 
wonders in the social sphere as it has already done 
in the sphere of nature. We shall never build a 
world fit to live in if we do not use the only efficient 
tool at our command—scientific method—in every 
sphere of life. 

Once public opinion has been aroused, it will 
realize that in certain domains, scientific research and 
its application cannot be left to the haphazard opera- 

tion of blind economic 

forces. It must be or- 
ganized, under the 
aegis of public and 
semi-public bodies and 
of the government. 

But I have said enough, I hope, to 
make my point. It is that science, in 
our competitive system, has been dis- 
torted so that it is not serving us as it 
might. The age of laissez-faire is over, 
in the domain of scientific organiza- 
Until we 


plan a national organization for sci- 


tion as in that of business. 
nlOrVe 
ence and get the best scientific brains 
working on those problems which are most vital for 
our national future, the achievements of science will 
surely lag far behind its potentialities—and_ still 


further behind our crying needs. 
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Our Right to 
Re Let Alone 


By Silas Bent 


“ gre 


HOSE. old fogies yes . 
amongst my country- \, oe 
men who have ahank- “& “g A . a 
ering still for personal ‘yA : 
dignity and the decen 
cies of privacy should 
know that their individ- 
ualities and their homes 
are legally protected 
from the public. The 
Machine Age is the un- 
conscious foe of seclusion. An explorer amid the icy 
wastes of the Antarctic 1s within hailing distance of 
the radio crooner. We are too likely, perhaps, to for 
get that we have a right to be let alone. 

If I speak of those who cherish privacy as old 
fogies, it is because privacy, apparently by common 
consent, has been relegated to limbo with the anti- 
macassar. At least there appears to be no marked 
gustatory enjoyment of it in my homeland. Such 
taste as we may have manifested for it in other days 
has been vitiated. If this were not so, how could the 
press agent and the “counselor in public relations” 
so flourish in the land? Not only motion picture stars 
and circus clowns, but captains of industry, clergy- 
men, and college professors “chisel” for free space. 
The publicity fever is epidemic, and hoi pollo: en- 
courages instead of starves the malady. 

Now, readers of this journal are aware that tech- 
nology has brought a new solidarity to the world. 
It is one of the prime blessings of the modern inven- 
tion that it makes the world smaller. The miracles 
of communication and transportation have shrunk 
this globe to a size no greater, in effect, than a wal- 


nut. What once were far horizons have dwindled 


to a circle within arm’s length. And international 

















Rotary has been in the vanguard of those forces 
which sought to utilize this factor to engender co 


“¢ . : ] 
operation and solidify frie ndships for man’s mutual 


advantage. This voluntary and conscious effort to 
tighten international ties is a heartening sign in 
times which are restless, distrustful and truculent. 
But every Rotarian may well look thoughtfully 
at the other side of the shield. Nobody supposes 
that the Machine Age is an unalloyed benison, yet 
in the outery against it, too little has been said about 
its trespass upon personal rights. If we know how 
that trespass is accomplished, and what our safe 
guards against it are, we will be the better equipped. 
surely, to promote amity among individuals, com 


munities, and nations. 


4 HAVE spoken of the radio’s far-flung influence. 
As for this, one may say that every man may take 
it or leave it as he chooses; but as a fact, not every 
man can get beyond the range of his neighbor’s 
loud speaker. He may be compelled, willy-nilly, to 
improve his mind, as his neighbor is doing, with the 
ballyhoo of cosmetics, toothpaste, or safety razors. 
But there is a subtler way in which individual rights 


are infringed through this agency. A survev by 














Press of Ventura, California, has con- 


vinced the editors ot this paper, al least, that the 


the Free 
radio public fails to get what it wants, under a 
system wholly supported by advertising.* (Precisely 
the same charge, one instantly reflects, might be 
brought against the daily press.) The Free Press as 
serts that the American public, which pays more than 
$ 300,000,000 a year for power, new tubes, repairs, and 
r placements for its 18,500,000 receiving-sets, 


prefers, if numerous broadcast Inquiries are 


~~ 


to be accepted, News and information, clas- 


sical music, popular music and jazz, then 


dramatic presentations, 1n the order named; 
but that, through the dictation of the ad- 
Vertiser, the third 


item in the list — 


mostly jazz — occu- 


pies two thirds of all 
program time. If this 


is true, the listener 


has no real opportu 
nity of free choice in! 
the matter. 

Even the talking 
motion picture ZL 


catches some of us 


unawares. As a rule 


the victim 1s a crim- 
. “We are titled | 
inal, or a person sus- Pe. Sees 


to our me 


Of meditation in 


pected of crime, and 


we need waste no let solitude. 
E | : “2 s bac A of us 
special sympathy ON Ao. phe sight to 


OC. 


him. He 1s pictured be let al 


and his words are 

captured even at the moment ofh- 
cers of the law descend upon him. 
If he confesses, his phrases are as 
likely as not to become the property 
of the masses. We still endeavor, 


presumably, to commit murder and 


other felonies in private, but we can- CJ 7 

not be sure of repenting save with by 

an audience. And there is just no | 

tellyng when this machinery may 

become as nearly ubiquitous as the “4 

camera or the Inquiring reporter. * 
That may seem a somewhat far- nN 
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fetched forecast; but it 1s worth recalling that less 
than half a century ago one “sat” for a photograph 
as though for a painting, often with a brace at the 
back of the head to keep it steady while looking 
pleasant, please. Since then the camera has been so 
improved in mobility and in speed that no man 
can be certain when or where his picture may be 
made. If this has happened in photography, why 
not in the talking movie? 

Not long ago a young woman in 
Baltimore sued a newspaper, a chain of 
motion picture houses, and two taxicab 
companies, jointly, for the use of her 
photographs without her consent in ad- 
vertising. Judge Eugene 
O’Dunne, in the Supe- 
rior Court, commented 
that such a case “was 
one with which courts 
were unfamiliar prior 
to 1890.” So recently 
has the right of privacy 
come into legal recog- 
nition. “Certain litiga- 
tion instituted in New 
York about that time,” 
Judge O’Dunne con- 
tinued, “and later, the 
joint article in Decem- 
ber, 18g0, of Brandeis 
and Warren, attracted 
some special attention, 
because of the supposed 
. When 


abuse of human_ rights and dis- 


novelty of the doctrine. 


cussion of legal doctrines awaken 
popular interest, and find their way 
into serious discussion in the higher 
class periodicals, it is time for the 
courts to stop, look, and listen, and 
ascertain what it is all about.” 
We shall return presently to the 
article by Brandeis and Warren, to 
which Judge O’Dunne referred, 
which has been cited more than 
once from the bench as though it 
constituted a precedent, although in 
fact it was written for the Harvard 
Before I do that, I 


wish to call you to the telephone. 


Law Review. 
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If you found it necessary to call in person upon 
a man to arrange a matter of business, a lunch, or 
a poker party, you would think twice about it; with 
the telephone at hand, you may call him lightly from 
a directors’ meeting, 
funeral. On one occasion, when | had a longish spot 


the golf links, or his mother’s 


of work to complete within a specified time, I had 
the telephone disconnected; on another such occa- 
sion, I moved into a place where there was no tele- 
phone, and informed my friends that if they wanted 
to discuss the weather with me they could do it by 
telegraph. The telephone was meant to be a marvel 
of convenience, but its ause has made it a necessary 
nuisance; and it enters the nuisance class by its facility 
in invading our privacy. 

Justice Louis D. Brandeis, a quarter of a century 
before he entered the highest tribunal of the United 
States, collaborated with Samuel D. Warren, then 
a distinguished member of the Boston bar, in writ- 
ing that pioneer paper in which they undertook to 
establish the existence of a legal principle for the 
protection of privacy. This bold, INCISIVE, and closely 


reasoned document is unfamiliar for the most part 


“ 


. it enters the 
nuisance class by 
its facility in tn- 
vading our privacy.” 

















to the layman. It does not depend for its basis upon 
statutory enactments in particular states of the United 
States, but on an established power under the Eng 
lish common law, which is the foundation stone of 
the law in more than half the civilized world. And 
they made frequent use of Judge Thomas MelIntyre 


Cooley's phrase, “the right to be let alone.” 


RR two centuries, the authors found, the com 
mon law provided full protection to the individual 
“in person and in property”; gradually the scope 
of these early rights was broadened, as social, polit 
ical, economic, and mechanical changes entailed 
new conditions. Finally there came to be a recog 
nition of man’s spiritual nature. 

Even before the laws of slander and libel were 
formulated, the individual was protected “against 
offensive noises and odors, against dust and smoke, 
and excessive vibration.” Technically these were 
known as injuries to property; “but the recognition 
of the right to have property free from interferenc« 
by such nuisances involves also a recognition of the 
value of human sensations.” In urban communities 
we do not have ill-smelling pig-sties near us, but 
we are sometimes subject to the annoyance of a 


ig that we 


powerful motor nearby, without known 
have a remedy for the resultant vibration. 

Even more interesting is the reference to “offensive 
noises.” Let your neighbor with the loud speake: 
put that in his pipe and smoke it. Heaven forefend 
that the dissemination of this intelligence should 
clutter our courts with nuisance com 
plaints; probably a mild verbal protest 
in any case would be enough to bring 
relief. 

The authors of this paper found that 
“numerous mechanical devices threaten 
to make good the prediction that ‘what 
1S whispered in the closet shall be pro 
claimed from the house-tops’.” They 
discovered that we are duly protected 
from gossip, which “both belittles and 
perverts.” Such triviality they observed, 
“destroys at once robustness of thought 
and delicacy of feeling. No enthusiasm 
can flourish, no generous impulse can 
survive, under its blighting influence.” 

To each individual the common law 
reserves the right, according to these 


eminent author- | Continued on page 52 | 
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Lizzie Dobson Has Visitors 


By Constance Nicholson Lea 


PRING had come to Princess Court. Ragged 
little boys were sailing improvised boats upon the 
dirty water that rushed down the gutters, and sun- 
shine emphasized the squalor of the houses leaning 
against each other. 

There was something doing at No. 12. The win- 
dows had been cleaned and the steps swept. Neigh- 
bors could be seen going in and coming out, some- 
times singly and sometimes in little groups of two 
and three. 

Sitting on the front doorstep of No. 17 was Mrs. 
Mugridge. She was entertaining a visitor. The latter 
had noticed the continual stream of women entering 
and leaving the house across the street. Her curiosity 
was aroused. 

“IT say, Mrs. Mugridge,” she asked at last, “is there 
inybody dead over there? I been seein’ folks goin’ 
in and out ever since we been sittin’ here.” 

“No,” replied the hostess. “There ain't anyone 
dead. It’s Ctother way round. The ladies of some big 
club has sent Mrs. Dobson a baby’s layout for her 
sixth, and all the neighbors is goin’ in to have a 
look at it. I ain’t seen it myself. Lizzie Dobson and 
me ain’t speakin’, but Nellie Turner was tellin’ me 
it ain't nothin’ like the ones the mission gives, or the 
settlement workers, or the city relief. She says there 
ain't been a outht like it in this district before. Id 
like to see it. 


ain't speakin’.” 


But then, as I tell you, Lizzie and me 


at No. 12. 


a look at it!” she 


The visitor looked wisttully 
“Gee, Vd like to VO Over and have 
sighed. She glanced at her companion and thought 
she noted SIYNS of weakening, so she added coax- 
ingly, “Come on, Mrs. Mugridge. Let's go. If you 
ain't speakin’ to the lady, this is as good a time as any 
to make up. I'm dyin’ to see that there layout.” 
Mrs. Mugridge hesitated a moment, then said: 
“All right, but we'll have to go in the house and 
They say Lizzie Dobson's 


wash our hands first. 


mother sits beside the layout all the time and she 
wont let no one touch a thing if their hands ain’t 
‘specially clean.” 

A few minutes later the two women stood in front 


of No. 12. In answer to their knock, a little girl, 


Princess Court is a tiny street 
In a dreary slum district of a 
great city, but not too deeply 
hidden tor some women to find. 


unwontedly tidy of person and clothing, opened the 
door. 

“Its Mrs. Mugridge, Ma!” the child called back 
over her shoulder. A woman with a white face and 
tired eyes came forward with a slightly hostile air. 
Mrs. Mugridge, however, knew how to handle an 
awkward situation. 

“Well, Lizzie, and how are you?” she cried with 
hearty cheerfulness. “This is my friend Mrs. Wilson 
from Gibson Avenue—over the bridge, you know. 
She’s been visitin® me and we thought we'd like to 
come and see the baby things that’s been sent you. 
Everyone says they're grand!” 

Lizzie Dobson was hostile no longer. She smiled 
at her visitor and her pale cheeks flushed with 
pleasure. 

“Come in and see them,” she invited hospitably. 

Like devout pilgrims visiting a shrine, the women 
entered the bare room and approached a low cot. 
Here, spread out upon a clean sheet, lay a collection 
of baby garments. They were of the softest and finest 
texture, and some of them were daintily trimmed 
with pink. They seemed, somehow, strangely at 
variance with the poverty of their surroundings. A 
wrinkled and toothless old woman sat close by. She 
looked suspiciously at the newcomers, then gave 
a grudging consent when they asked if they might 


handle the lovely things. 


Daert were surprised and enthusiastic exclama- 
tions of admiration. Lizzie Dobson bent over the 
exhibit and displayed each tiny article pridefully, 
drawing attention to the fine points of each. 

“Did you ever see a cuter little jacket >” she asked, 
holding up a creation of soft wool and pink silk. 

“Oh, it’s lovely!” agreed Mrs. Mugridge, “and 
look at this here blanket—it’s all edged with real 
satin. Fancy all these dresses and coats and little 
bootees! I never seen the beat of it, and that’s the 
truth, Lizzie.” 

“What's this?” 

“That’s a nightdress for me,” exclaimed Lizzie 
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Dobson importantly. “Just look at the lace on it, 
would you! Feel the stuff! Did you ever see nicer 
Hannelette ?” 

“T never did!” said both visitors together, and Mrs. 
Wilson added with emphasis, “Well, | never heard 
the like of that! Fancy puttin’ in a nightdress for 
the mother, too!” 

“What do you know about this?” cried Mrs. Mug- 
ridge, “Here’s nice smelly soap and talcum powder. 
[ guess that’s what makes everything smell so nice. 
How come you got such a swell layout, Lizzie? You 
never got nothin’ so grand before.” 

“It’s the new social worker done it,” explained the 
owner of the layette. “She knows some ladies— 
they're wives of members of the Rotary club. Rotary 
Anns, they're called. They make these here for poor 
mothers. When the social worker found that none 
of the other relief societies had gota layout for me, 
she said she’d get me one from the ladies of this 


here club. But I tell you, I never expected this.” 


Lizzie Dobson fingered the litthe garments ten 
derly. Her face was very sober and thoughtful, 


though her eyes were smiling. 


is queer,” she said musingly, “what a difference 
this here layout has made to the way I feel inside. 
At first [ hated the thought of this baby comin’. 
What with my man bein’ out of work so long, and 
the children needin’ clothes, and the rent behind, 
and all the like of that, but now it seems I don’t mind 
so much. Babies are such nice littl things, giggling 
and cooing—why, they change everybody ‘round 
them. I'm kind of wantin’ to see my baby in these 
here pretty things, and I'm crazy to put on the 
nightgown!” 

“It won't be long now,” said the old woman getting 
up and sending the Dobson children, who had been 
standing at a respectful distance, into the kitchen, 
“Go and wash yourselves, you kids!” she ordered. 
“{ think that it’s gettin’ near to supper time.” 


“LT guess TIl put the 
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2 things back in the box 
now, said Lizzie Dobson. 
With reverent hands she 
folded the soft little gar- 
ments. The two visitors 
bade her a reluctant and 
kindly farewell. 

And that’s almost the 
end of this little story 
about Lizzie Dobson and 
her layette. The rest of it 
is simply that this gift and 
the baby that arrived soon 
afterwards brought a ray 
of cheery sunlight into the 
drab lives of the women of 
Princess Court. At. least 
to this observer, 1t seemed 
that the women who had 
gazed upon the gift, from 
that moment bowed their 
shoulders a little less in 
weariness, and their eyes 
were a bit brighter. 


The cloud of discout 


“Babies ave such nice little things, giggling ar 0- aa 
6 , cei agement and despair was 
ing —why, they change everybody ‘round them. 


lifted, temporarily at least, 


from this corner of a 





dreary slum 1n a great city. 


























It's a very simple game. You merely 
try to fell ten pins with a bali 





HE PAGES of this paladin of service and herald 
of pastimes-that-are-clean have carried many interest- 
ing stories on all manner of sports. We have read 
how baseball clubs are put together, and we have con- 
sorted with ball players and club owners. We have 
even been admonished to respect and to love umpires 
and referees. We have been told about hockey and 
tennis, and we have enjoyed featured articles in noble 
picture and gallant print extolling that most heroic 
deed of all sporting prowess—making a hole-in-one. 
But never a line have we read nor a purl of a peep 
have we heard concerning that oldest and most re- 
spected of games known as bowling.* 

Here is a game that was made to order for Ro- 
tarians. It fits into the club picture as neatly as do 
Community and/or Vocational Service. Let us en- 


* Not so, however, all readers of Tur ROTARIAN Jim Spencer and 
Ken Bixby told in these columns in October, 1933, of Lawn Bowling— 
Rival of Golf. Lawn bowling is a first cousin—or should it be grandfather? 

of the game of which Author Engleman writes. No one knows exactly 

ecords of Twelfth Century sport mention such 
d 


when bowling began, but 1 
a game It later became a favorite sport of royalty 
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Bowl, 


\dem, 
Bowl! 
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By J. F. Engleman 


Rotary Club of Kansas City, Missouri 


An informal story about an old 
fashioned game that is bringing 
Rotarians on both sides of the 
Pacific into a closer fellowship. 


tertain no doubt that some day some reference to it 
will be worked into the Objects of Rotary. If you 
can not grant that, we shall not argue about it, of 
course. Nevertheless, the game has caught the fancy 
of Rotary Clubs everywhere, so it is fitting, it is 
proper, it is timely to indulge here ip a friendly little 
“fanning bee.” 

Surely, the time is propitious. The winter season 
is here for those of us in northern climes, and our 
club officers already are casting about for ways and 
means of keeping members interested in club affairs 
—and above all in each other. After all, fellowship 
comes pretty close to the core of Rotary. 

Bowling is, really, a simple game. You go to an 
alley—almost every town has ’em—take a ball, plug 
your fingers into it, then roll it down a perfectly level 
floor in such a way as to knock over ten innocently 
staring pins. 

If you happen to hit “Louis,” the foremost pin, 
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“on the nose” probably the rest will roll over too. If 
they do, that’s a “strike” for you and counts ten 
points plus the total of your next two efforts. If you 
don’t “strike” you get another chance. Perhaps you 
topple all that remain. That’s a “spare” for you, mis- 
ter, which means ten points plus the results of your 
next bowl. Simple, isn’t it? And you will have ten 
turns at the alley in a game. If you strike every time, 
your score is 300. But, that isn’t so simple, and I 
strongly urge the neophyte not to count too much 
on making more than one perfect game on the happy 
occasion of his first night out. 

Bowling is a player’s game. The best way to en 
joy it is not to perch on the balconies, but to get in 
there and roll a few yourself. It doesn’t take years 
of patient practice nor a back-breaking load of ex- 
pensive, choice, and assorted equipment. There are 
some games that do, you know. 

Bowling is first-class exercise—and how! The 
morning after the first time you “crack the maples,” 
you will discover shortly before breakfast that you 
are the proud and happy possessor of muscles in in- 
finite variety located in inaccessible and strange por- 
tions of your anatomy. 

The ancient sport of bowling, my friends, if 
given half a chance, will keep the mind alert, the 
body supple, delay annealed arteries, stop angina 
pectoris in its tracks, and, strange to say, has 
been known to relieve flat feet and swelled heads. 
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It is a game for men of all ages. I might add 
women, too, but that is too delicate ground for me 
to tread. It can be played with the reckless, consum 
ing vigor of seventeen or the studied, cautious ecldt 
of seventy. It teaches the young man to respect his 
elders, and the old man learns toleration for the tlam 


ing impatience of youth 


Bus seems to be a good place to lay low the 


ghost of that ancient “wheeze” that 


mind and a strong back to make a good bowler. It 


is, of course, a palpable falsehood It is one of those 
myths handed down from on yeneration to the 
next, and has actually kept some good men in the 
“hoity-toity” stratum from enjoying the good old 
game. Why, your deponent knoweth of and enjoy 
eth the intimate acquaintance of some fair bowlers 


who are equally weak in both departments! 

As an aid to the building of closet acquaintance 
among members of the club, bowling can not b 
equaled. Here is where a bowling league fits in so 
cleverly with the Aims and Objects of Rotary. In 
the larger clubs the matter of getting the members 


to know each other is always a problem. It has been 
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asserted that, in clubs with memberships of 200 and 
above, half of the men do not know the other half. 

Here is where bowling gallops gallantly into the 
drama. Without a doubt, bowling fosters acquaint- 
anceship faster and establishes friendships on a firmer 
foundation than any other social activity in which 


any organization can indulge. 


Thre is only one purpose in having a bowling 
league in any Rotary Club. Such a league can not 
hope to excel in the game to any great degree. No 
records will be shattered—and the plaudits of the 
multitudes will be lacking. Obviously, its object is 
simply the forging of a cohesive effort in stimulating 
fellowship, camaraderie, and friendships that do last. 

When the American Bowling Congress met in 
Kansas City in 1928, the show was inaugurated and 
the contests were opened by the appearance on the 
alleys of fifty-six booster teams made up wholly from 
the membership of the Kansas City Rotary Club. 
Some of those bowling tyros didn’t know whether 
the 16-pound sphere handed to them was to be 
heaved, or rolled, or shot out of a cannon. Perhaps 
some of them would rather have faced the cannon, 
but did any of them flinch or falter? Not a flinch! 
They were there to boost the game, put in a few 
lusty “licks” for their club, and to foster a better feel- 
ing of fellowship. The idea was a good one and was 


worked out well! 
Let me repeat. The spirit of fellowship must pre- 
vail in any Rotary bowling league. Every member 
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who presents himself must be given a chance. Some 
will have an average score ranging between mediocre 
and “punk”—but that doesn’t mean that they are not 
good fellows and not worth knowing. 

It is easy to organize a league. Man is a gregarious 
animal, and Rotarians are especially inclined to be 
that way or they wouldn't be Rotarians. Most of 
them will welcome an opportunity to mix more in- 
timately with their fellow members. 

The Rotary Club of Kansas City, of which the 
scribbler of these lines is a member, has been spon- 
soring bowling for several years. Now, it has a 
thriving league, and more than a hundred Kansas 
City Rotarians gather on the alleys every week dur- 
ing the winter months to bowl, and to chat, and to 
relieve workaday cares. The league elects its own 
officers, handles its own funds—and is a credit to the 
club. And the same could be written of leagues in 
scores of other cities. 

If the reader fears, as some have feared, that there 
might be a tendency for the bowlers to form a clique, 
an “inner circle” within a Rotary Club which might 
exert undue influence in favor of its members, let him 
look about him and see the bowlers in action. Surely, 
the benefits of the wholesome fellowship developed 
out-weigh by far this fancied danger. 

But bowling’s good effects aren’t limited to single 
clubs; inter-city matches are common. And for nine- 
teen years a Rotary Telegraphic Bowling League has 
kept the wires humming during its annual tourna- 
ments. Last year, fifty teams from as many cities 
were registered. One was from 
out across the Pacific—Shang- 
hai, China—which goes to show 
that bowling may have unde- 
veloped possibilities for Rotary 
in an international way. 

Each participating club in 
the Telegraphic League enters 
one team, composed of its best 
bowlers. Some surprisingly 
large scores have been recorded, 
and each year the competition 


is be- [Continued on page 54| 


Fremont, Ohio, got into the 
Rotary Telegraphic Bowling 
League in 1932. Last year, it 
led all. Left to right: Cap- 
tain A. Otto Baumann; Rob- 
ert Tschumy, H. W. Bowden, 
Stanley Wolfe, Russell Heit- 
brink, and Claude Wisbon. 
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The American Element in Rotary 





“This idea ts so strong in 
America that once a friend 
there said to me: ‘I 
have to buy an umbrella 
at so-and-so's because he’s 
a member of my club.” 


T CANNOT be denied that Rotary is imported 
from the United States as have been imported into 
our country typewriters and telephones and Ford 
automobiles and intellectual influences like jazz 
music, films, Christian Science, James’ Pragmatism, 
Taylorism, and many another. 

There are many Europeans who offer resistance, 
mental resistance against such American imports. 
[, myself, intuitively belong to that group. Quite 
ome time ago I discussed things with a friend from 
college, who is also a Rotarian, and I pointed out that 
[ found it hard to digest Americanisms in Rotary. 

“We in our club,” he quickly retorted, “do not 
concern ourselves about America.” But we were 
both wrong, for one cannot be a Rotarian and ignore 
the origin of Rotary. Rotary is so essentially Amer- 
ican that we cannot ignore America without throw- 
ing overboard many material elements. 

Altogether, it is a forward step in internationalism 
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By R. Ver Loren van Themaat 


Rota Nijmegen, The Net 
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if we accept the American viewpoint of Rotary. For 
our internationalism has to begin with the unde 
standing that other peoples might hold different 
views and even then need not be absolutely wrong 
And profound philosophical meditations carry not 
much further for a practical understanding of an 
other state of mind. 

Keyserling’s observation that in America we find 
the very extreme consequence of Western European 
civilization is interesting. Doubtless there are som 
elements of truth in it, but this like all such stat 
ments runs the risk of generalizing, and thus ther 


t\ 
LVe 


is danger that the idea will be accepted for reali 
[ rather prefer, therefore, to discover for myself 
what is American in Rotary. 

According to the minutes of a Rotary meeting at 
The Hague at which Rotary’s founder, Paul Harris, 
and his travelling companion Shands were guests 


the latter spoke flatteringly of Rotary in Europe: 
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“As to the understanding of Rotary, the European 
Rotarian is far more advanced than the American. 
He takes the spirit, meditates, and concentrates on 
its meaning. The American Rotarian has to exert 
himself in order to realize Rotary’s ideal in his per- 
sonal and business life, whereas to the European 
Rotarian the basic principles are self-evident. Ameri- 
cans, therefore, are especially interested in Objects 
One to Five (now One to Three), whereas Europe 
with all her different races and nations emphasizes 


the Sixth (now Fourth) Object.” 


By my opinion, these remarks of Shands are by 
far too friendly. Willingly I agree that in America 
the first three objects hold greater interest than they 
do over here. However, I do not think that the rea- 
son is that we have thoroughly absorbed them, but 
rather that we, or a part of us, do not care for them. 

The first three objects are altogether typically 
American—American in their conception of business, 
of personal relations between businessmen. 

Carnegie 1s reputed to have said something to this 
effect: “I never thought of doing business with 
somebody because he was my friend, but I made 
friends with everybody with whom I did business.” 
This conception that the men with whom we do 
business are our friends, is not generally adopted in 
Europe as it is in America. It is also embodied in 
Rotary. 

Another Americanism in Rotary is that it does not 
consider business as providing only the necessities of 
the lower material part of life, to which a higher 
spiritual life has to add real value, but that it recog- 
nizes that it is business which develops men’s best 
qualities, that everyday’s doings are of great impor- 
tance to an individual, that it is not business’ chief 
task to make money, but to be an ideal in itself. 
Rotary identifies business with service. Service is a 
common American ideal. 

To the “big businessman,” the money he earns is 
not primarily a means to live in great luxury, but 
rather a medium to do bigger business, to exercise 
greater influence by the weight of his own per- 
sonality. An American, therefore, is not ashamed to 
talk business on any occasion whatever. In Europe, 
this attitude has often been considered uncultivated. 
In my opinion, the American point of view is a gain 
for us. Our business must have an ideal and must 
be conducted from a higher standpoint and not be 


considered merely an inferior part of our existence. 
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Still another American element in Rotary is the 
ideal of “leaders of men” which finds its expression 
in the admission terms. Only he who leads can be- 
come a Rotarian. Seldom in Europe is the feeling 
expressed that all those in leading positions thereby 
have first of all a responsibility toward those who 
are in their employ. From my own American ex- 
perience, I preserved the strong impression that in 
spite of all complaints about working conditions, re- 
lations profited much by the marked and ideal sense 
which each superior has of his leadership. 

Without doubt, the excellent club spirit is another 
American contribution to Rotary. I feel sure that 
many European Rotarians are not conscious of the 
fact that Rotary in America is just one of an in- 
finity of club organizations, and that clubs there are 
a characteristic national phenomenon. In their social 
relations, many Americans are first of all club men, 
whether they belong to one of the students’ frater- 
nities, social, or scholastic, like Phi Beta Kappa, and 
in which also the alumni retain membership, or 
whether they belong to one of the large associations. 

Personally, I am not in favor of this Americanism. 
In my opinion, it is not a gain but a loss when we 
over-rate the circle of our club and form a close uni, 
not open to others. For it will result in giving the 
club spirit a too exclusive cast. Out of this grows 
what Americans call “patronage” — helping each 
other in business through friends and club members. 
This idea is so strong in America that once a friend 
there-said to me: “I have to buy an umbrella at 
so-and-so’s because he is a member of my club.” 
Evidently he meant to introduce me. 

This American conception of patronage, which 
Rotary altogether rejects, is also a point which we 
have to look upon soberly and objectively. An Amer- 
ican sees it differently and considers such patronage 
a strong moral bond uniting men of the same good- 
will. I think that we in Europe see it otherwise and 
find it better to keep our friendships and business 


relations strictly apart. 


Concurrent with this extraordinary and 
strong club feeling of an American is his inclination 
to identify the club ideal with his view of life. Ac- 
cording to my opinion, as well as the Aims and Ob- 
jects of Rotary, the idea of Rotary represents no view 
of life. The mind has to be open to men of all creeds 
and to the followers of any philosophical school. In 
my opinion, this is the only proper standpoint. 
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“In my opinion, it is not 
a gain but a loss when 
we... form a close 
unit not open to others.” 


As to the great problems of tc, Ao.ary preserves 
silence. Reading the publications of Rotary in 
America, however, it would seem that Rotary stands 
for a complete philosophical system. I consider this 
an Americanism against which we should be on 
guard. Let it suffice to say that Rotary offers business 
ethics, but does not offer a philosophy; its strength 


here finds its limitations. 


AMERICAN in Rotary is also a frankness on 
personal experiences and a great interest in indi- 
vidual practices, as compared with European ten 
dencies favoring more general considerations. This 
Americanism is certainly a gain for us. 

American above all, however, and one of the fun- 
damentals of American national spirit as well as of 
Rotary, is the optimism, the faith in the possibility 
of improving the world through our personal actions 
and through our personality. In Europe it is not 
bon ton to be an optimist; our philosophers have 
made many harsh remarks on optimism. 

One of the utterances of Bolland reads about as 
follows: “Only simpletons and children can be op- 
timists.” I know very well myself that this is phil- 
osophically intended and that even in its philosophi- 
cal sense it has its truth, for is not philosophy in the 
America had 


for philosophers Emerson and James, both of 


last analysis a view of life? has 


whom were always recognized as being optimists 

Unless we acquire some of America’s optimism, 
we cannot properly be called Rotarians. Johan Hui 
zinga in his book on America sets forth what he calls 
It is: 


all things that pertain to us, 


“the Credo of America.” 
To live to our highest in 


to lend a hand as best we can to all others for t 


To aid in righting the wrongs that cross our path by 
pointing the wrong-doer to a better way and thus aid him 
in becoming a power tor good; to remain In nature ilway 


sweet and simple and humble and theretore strong 


To open ourselves fully and keep ourselves put clean 
as channels for the Divine Power to work thre us, to 
turn toward and keep our faces always to the light; 

To do our own thinking; listening quietly to the opinion 
of others, and to be sufficiently men and women to act always 
upon our own convictions, to do our duty as we t, regard 
less of the opinions of others, gain or loss, temporary blam¢ 
or praise; 

To love all things and to stand in awe or fear « yt ) 
save our own wrong-doing; to recognize the good ng at 
the heart ol the people, of all th ngs WV orking for « Kp! on 
all in its own good way and time; 

To love the fields and the wild flowers, th the fal 
open sea, the soft, warm earth, and to live 1 I 
alone, but to love struggling and weary men and in 
every pulsing living creature better. 

Is this not, in a certain sense, the basis for servic 
above self and service to the community? So stands 


as American the phenomenon Rotary on the founda 
tion of this optimism, and although it is no view 
of life and may not even claim to be, Rotary cannot 


be thought of without this American background. 
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Disc Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster the 
ideal ot service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, in par- 
ticular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an opportunity 
for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupations; 
and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupation as 
an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Fditorial Comment 


Inventors and New Jobs 


qT [E TAP-ROOT of the unemployment problem 
that so vexes mankind today, is the amazing spurt 
human intelligence has taken in the past two cen- 
turies. Often we call it Science, or simply The Ma- 
chine. But in consideration of its social effects, either 
characterization is inadequate and often misleading. 

This the English economist, Ravenshear, has 
pointed out. He distinguished between inventions 
which, like the automobile, make many jobs where 
few were before, and those which refine and perfect 
processes, reducing the number of men employed. 
Recent years have been relatively sterile in develop- 
ment of “new things” which create employment, but 
highly productive in inventions which reduce it. 

A recent survey of the automobile industry, once a 
creator of new jobs, brings to light these significant 
facts, reported in The New York Times: 

In 1930 about 250 men finished 100 motor blocks in a 
unit of time. Now nineteen finish 250 in the same time. 

A new photoelectric inspecting machine dispenses with ten 
to twenty human inspectors. 

A device operated by liquid air puts ring-inserts in cylinder 
blocks and reduces labor costs 60 per cent. 

In 1929 the labor cost of one manufacturer’s door was $4. 
In 1935 it is 15 cents. 

If used full time an automatic buffer in a hardware plant 


can displace fifty men. 
Welding machines enable three men to do what nineteen 


did six years ago. 

These statistics are startling, for doubtless they re- 
flect a similar condition in other industries. That 
being so, is it correct to assume that inventors who 
eliminate jobs are to continue to be more productive 
than those who create jobs? Or is the slack of tech- 


nological unemployment to be taken up by new job- 
making industries, such as Diesel engines and air 


conditioning? If not, is society to have a steadily 
increasing army of the permanently unemployed? 
Or, will lagging social science discover better ways 
to distribute work—and leisure time—among. the 
many for the benefit of the many? 


Hobbyitis 


Rd oruinc new in Rotary are hobby shows for 
boys and girls. Hobby shows for adults—those boys 
and girls who have grown tall and become fearfully 
self-conscious—are not so common. But the Rotary 
Club of New Haven, Connecticut, staged one last year 
under a special Avocations Committee, which was so 
successful that, doubtless, it will become an annual 
affair onthe New Haven Rotary calendar. 

Twenty-nine New Haven Rotarians exhibited in 
three groupings: doing things, making things, col- 
lecting things. Under the first two of those classifi- 
cations, there were motion pictures, still photographs, 
maps, model ships, linoleum prints—all of a quality 
that Farnsworth Crowder, whose article in this issue 
no hobbyist should overlook, would approve. 

The display of collections was amazingly hetero- 
geneous. William Lyon “Billy” Phelps was there with 
autographs of famous people. Another Rotarian ex- 
hibited 1,500-year-old Chinese snuff bottles. Harness 
decorations, dating from antiquity, occupied another 
case. Bottles, candle snuffers, pewter ware, Indian 
curios, war posters, Japanese prints, valentines from 
1845 to 1875—so the list runs on. 

New Haven may have more than the usual pro- 
portion of Rotarian hobbyists; but proof is lacking. 
Even though that were the case, it is unquestionably 
true that hardly is there a Rotary Club anywhere, no 
matter what its size, but has men who have learned 
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the deep satisfaction of a leisure-time avocatien. Not 
a great deal of encouragement will be needed to get 
them to tell about their hobbies, to exhibit them. And 
when this is done—well, the malady is called hobby- 
itis. It is highly infectious—and every man leading 
a busy life should catch it. 


Get the Facts First 


Thc REMARKABLY foresighted effort of the 
Chicago Rotary Club “to discover whither we are 
bound and why,” which took the form of a survey 
by disinterested parties, has made a ripple in Rotary 
thinking that will not soon smooth out. Rotary is 
frequently quoted, often referred to in Rotary gath 
erings and literature, and its University of Chicago 
imprint has helped give the movement a new status 
in academic circles. 

News that a trained researcher will soon institute 
a similar survey of the Rotary Club of Ontario, Cali 
fornia, is gratifying, Fact-finding inquiries of Rotary 
Clubs of all sizes and especially those adapting th 
Rotary idea to unusual conditions will, it is to be 
hoped, ultimately follow. From sifted and collated 
data so acquired, modes of action more logical and 
more effective will materialize. This is not sheer 
theory. It is the method of practical men, never set 
forth more clearly than by La Fayette who said: 

“T read, I study, I examine, I listen, I reflect, and 
out of all this I try to form an idea into which I put 
as much common sense as I can.” 


On Doing Nothing Well 


i. YOU believe that man’s right to be let alone is 
an inalienable and a very worthy right, you will agree 
with Silas Bent, who writes in this issue. We do. 

But what would you do with one hour of utter 
solitude? It is possible that you might be embar- 
rassed, even afraid. Many men have confessed that 
when the din of affairs suddenly subsided they found 
themselves distinctly uncomfortable “in this solitude 
where we are least alone.” 

If, in this hour of quietude and aloneness, you find 
ease and contentment, your mind doubtless will soon 
turn to spinning those endless skeins of association 
of ideas which, when retraced, often are amusingly 
tenuous. This is woolgathering. A fine old custom it 
is, for often it ends in dozing, and dozing in sleep. 


But woolgathering may also lead to something of 
more lasting consequence than an aiternoon nap. 
Many a business man, feet cocked upon his desk, 
eyes turned upon an open window, has learned that 
it is possible to be “creatively lazy.” 

Mozart, you may have seen it recorded, conceived 
the theme for a minuet while chalking his billiard 
cue in a game he was playing solitarily one evening 
A successful business strategy was once born in th 
mind of a man who sat looking dully into a goldfish 
bowl. Unnumbered are the ideas an hour of isola 
tion may parade in a man’s subconsciousness. “Soli 
tude,” to let Dryden make an end of this, “is as 
needful to the imagination as society to the chat 


acter.” 


Remember the Reporter 


Brrors a complaint is made that a newspaper 


1 


does not “do justice to our club,” it were well that 


two questions be asked. 


First: Are we engaged in activities that mak« 

Second: Are we, in the jargon of the press, giving 
the reporter “a break”? 

Both, as was incisively pointed out at a recent con 
ference of Rotarian newspapermen, are important. 
“A live club does things,” one participant declared, 
“and that, if the light isn’t hid under a bushel, makes 
news.” 

There’s no mystery about “how to get it into th 
paper.” News doesn't fly on unseen wings to the 
editorial sanctum. It must be painstakingly gathered 
by reporters. Reporters are conscious of the impor 
tance of the press, understanding of its obligation to 
the community and, withal, a very human lot. Only 
a black-sheep among them does not appreciate co 


Operation and respect confidences. 


When North Winds Blow 


Be erore SNOW flies, it would be a good idea if 
someone in every Rotary Club were to give a thought 
to its welcome sign—you know, out there just beyond 
the city limits. 

Just drive out in the country, and as you approach 
your city, look for the sign as you would if you were 
a visiting Rotarian. Is the paint faded, scaly, and 
washed-out? If it is, would you, as a stranger, expect 
to find a genial, warm-blooded, enthusiastic band of 


Rotarians glad to welcome you? 
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Today city managers 


This year, at least twelve others are campaigning for the city management plan 


Jobs for Bright Boys . . . By Walter B. Pitkin 
New openings in public service... Another of 
the articles in the ‘Careers for Youth’ series. 


O YOU know a career-seeker in 
a hundred—a young man with a first- 
class mind, first-rate energy, and a per- 
sonality that we call, somewhat vaguely, 
the “leadership” type? 

He may be a superior college student 
in search of a vocation. Possibly he’s 
among the ablest of our young unem 
ployed engineers. If such a Super-Youth 
seeks a held eminently suited to his supe 
rior abilities, tell him about professional 
public service. For at last our antiquated 
governments, local and federal, are learn 
ing the lesson long since mastered by Big 
Business: Successtul enterprise calls for 
brains at the top. 

Today the biggest enterprise ol all is 
the people’s business. It demands and 


will pay well for competent execu 
tives and administrators professionally 
equipped to give cituzens and taxpayers 
their money's worth. 

Public 


stantly changing. 


service is a broad field, con 
You can’t classify its 
jobs by numbers and regions. But there 


are hundreds of opportunities in local 
government now open or soon available 
that call tor trained public administra 
tors. They fall into two large classes: 
1. Opportunities in administering the 
business of small towns, cities, and a few 
counties; and 
2. Opportunities in three main types 
of research in government problems: in 
universities, in privately organized gov- 


ernment research bureaus, and openings 


on the research staffs of the governments 
themselves. 

All these fields are closely related. Ex- 
perience in one frequently qualifies can- 
didates for openings in the others. 

One of the most promising of all pub- 
lic-service careers for young men lies in 
city management. Today city managers 
run the of about 450 
This year, at least twelve others are cam- 


business cities. 
paigning for the city management plan. 
Dozens of other cities will shortly follow 
the city-manager band-wagon, sick and 
tired of wastetul, obsolete, politics-ridden 
municipal government. 

Each of these cities will employ not 
only a trained city manager, but profes- 
sionally qualified experts in all subordi- 
nate municipal jobs. No_ politicians 
wanted in city management! So jobs will 
open up steadily for dozens of suitably 
trained young men. How must they 
prepare themselves for the openings? 

They must be college graduates. En- 
gineering training is valuable. Most city 
managers today are either engineers or 
business executives. So young engineers 
who get further training in public admin- 
istration will be particularly well-quali- 
hed for city management. 

Many colleges offer courses especially 
designed for prospective city managers. 
They include at least the following: the 


University of California, University ot 
Michigan, Stanford University, Syracus« 
University, and the Texas Agricultura 
and Mechanical College. Most of the 
larger universities offer graduate work in 


h 


government and political science, whic! 
if practical, is ground work for a caree: 
in public service. The International Cit) 
Managers’ Association, South Drexe! 
Avenue and East 58th Street, Chicag: 
offers a complete series of extensio 
courses covering the entire field of mun 
ipal administration. 


, such post-graduate work 


then what? The prospective city mai 
ager can turn to no employment agency) 
None exists in his field. Getting a to 
hold is a tough job. But he must stick 
at it. 
of ability, time, contacts, and sometim 


Finding an opening is a matte! 


pure chance. 


Our candidate may follow a cours 
somewhat like this: He 


through his professors and through exp 


will learn 
rienced public service workers, of open 
ings in research. During the past fifteen 
years or so, there has been developing a 
very practical research movement. To 
day there are about a hundred privately 
organized research bureaus (like the De 
troit Bureau of Government Research) 
that carry on continuons study and exper 
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iment in problems of government. Each 
of these bureaus employs at least five or 
six men (and sometimes women, espe- 
cially in the 
trained in the technique of government 


subordinate _ positions ) 
administration. 

The bureaus vary in size. During the 
past few years, some have reduced their 
staffs. But none has gone out of busi- 
ness. Here, then, are at least five or six 
hundred jobs. Again, our young man 
might find a job in university research, a 
field of growing importance. Finally, he 
might be employed on a government re- 
search staff. This field, too, offers in- 


creasing opportunities. 


BR. government research is no dead 


end job. Frequently government agen 
cies select such research workers for im- 
portant administrative posts. Sometimes 
a youth of outstanding ability may be 


employed in city management work 


im 
mediately after graduation. 
Thus C. 


of St. Petersburg, Florida, though still in 


F. Sharpe, now City Manager 
his early thirties. He was graduated 
from the Syracuse School of Public Ad 
ministration a few years ago. He was 
appointed at once Assistant City Manager 
of Cincinnati, Exhibit A of city manage 
ment. After several years there, he re 
ceived the Florida appointment. 
Clarence Dykstra, City Manager of 
Cincinnati, did graduate work in political 
science at the University of Chicago. 
Then he became secretary of the City 
Club of Chicago. Later he took a sim 
ilar position with the Los Angeles City 
Club, and still later became director of 
personnel and efficiency of the depart- 
ment of water and power. Today he is 


“Dozens of other cities will shortly follow the city-manager band-wagon, sick and tired of wasteful, obsolete, politics- 


Each ° 


municipal government. 








famous the world over for his brilliant 
work in Cincinnati. 
» Py } " 
Russell Forbes. now purenasing com 
missioner ot New York City, is a tormer 
secretary of the National 
Mavor 


ing around 


Municipal 


League. La Guardia was hunt- 


for an expert who knew how 
the who 
} 


1Ons OL GO 


| orbes 


to get around all “crooks” 
would “chisel” in selling mill 
lars’ worth ot goods to the city. 
was the expert. 

All outstanding examples, of coursé 
But they illustrate the way in which pub 
lic administration secures the | 

While opportunities today li 
small towns, the foresighted 


cities and 


young man will look ahead to two com 


Ing helds: management of rural areas, 

and county management Today there 
] 1 ) 

are only about six county ma ers. But 

+ 
experts tell me that the county manage! 
| 1 | 

movement 18 itkely te ‘ nportant 

during the next ten or fitteen vears as 

city management tod: 

We know less about government work 
in rural regions. But openings here are 
sure to becom« ore and ore umerous 

Now why do pub ( ODS il 

1 ] 1 
not only for best minds but fine e1 
, 1 
and personality as wel 
B | | | 
recause the people s Dusiness means 


[his takes enor 


| 


ana COLOSSa 


serving human be Ings 


mous tact and diplomacy, 


energy. It is no accident that most city 
managers are above average height and 
of powerful physique. They must have 


enormous reserve energy to accomplish 
the exacting and exhausting work of 
running public affairs. When Dykstra 
first went to Cincinnati, he regularly put 
in sixteen hours a day on the job. Man- 
agement ol small towns is oiten more 
difficult than that of the cities. For the 





manager usually runs ne ( yn 
affairs 1n general, Dut the elects 
plant as Wel there Ss on 1 is 
engineer, and 1s General Factoti ‘ 
) 1 
Pec C iWavs On Call. 
So you see why I urge y 
these \ c service Careers ¢ ¥Y to < 
cept young en Eve 
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tunities 1n your OWN cities al 

Which fields in your communit ire 
over-crowded today Which 
able young workers? Which seek 
bitious apprentices? 

Let us pool the findings ey will 
surely help our high-grade young pec 
ple to find their place in the world 

dder g 


will employ not only @ trained city manager, but profe ssionally qualified experts 
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Home- flown 


An ‘Adventure in Friendship’... . . 


A WEARY FATHER was, one eve 


ning, left at home with his 6-year old 


daughter. To provide her with amus« 
ment, he clipped trom his evening paper 
a map of the world, tore it to pieces in 
the manner of a puzzle, then 
asked her to assemble it. 
later his reading was interrupted by the 
child exclaiming that the task was done. 


“How,” he asked in surprise, “did you 


jigsaw 


A tew moments 


do it so quic kly?” 


the back 
[ put 


“Easy!” she chirped. “On 
side I found a picture of a man. 


him together—and everything else came 
out all right.” 


This, I know, is not a new story. I 


first heard it from the lips of John Nel 
son, of Montreal, a Past President of 
Rotary International, during the Assem 
bly at Mackinac, Michigan. 


Rotary literature several 


appeared in 
times. | hope it continues to make the 
rounds until it is known by Rotarians in 
every land, for it is a parable that tells 
better than could many fine words what 
Rotary is and how it operates. 

Rotary, after all, is a very simple thing. 
It starts with the individual, and, in the 
manner of a photographer developing his 


films, brings out those latent impulses of 


It has since 


altruism, which every normal man has. 
Soon the man will seek to express this 
“service above self,” for it lives 


He tries it out on 


ideal of 
only as it functions. 
his neighbor, who is in his club group. 
Then the idea of “neighbor” grows to in- 
clude men in his vocation, his commu- 
nity, and, eventually, other communities, 
When 


man, individually and collectively, is 


other lands—the entire world. 


right, everything else will come out 

right, as the little girl discovered. 
“Agreed,”’ will say scores of Rotarians, 

are recorded in the 


whose expressions 





Worth Working For 


Th: FOURTH OBJECT of 


Rotary International is to en- 
courage and to foster: The ad- 
vancement of international un- 
derstanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellow- 
ship of business and profes- 
sional men united in the ideal 
of service. 
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International Service 


* 


By Walter D. Head 


Official Proceedings of Rotary conven 
tions for a decade past, “but that is the 
ory, more What we want to 
know is how we can dramatize Inter 


words. 


national Service, give it importanc 
especially in our inland clubs!” 

Emergencies, so-called, stir us. They 
cry out for action, and it is but human 
that we should turn to our group, for in 
union is strength. But to take action 
which would divide our strength, o1 
make it impossible or improbable that 
certain groups would remain within out 
ranks, would be selling our birthright for 
a mess of doubtful pottage. 

It is natural to assume that Rotary is 
like many organizations which take cor 
porate action for, or against, a specifi 
proposition. Rotary does not. In point 
of fact, how could it with a membership 
representing almost every school of r« 
ligious, economic, and political thought’ 

But does this mean a stalemate of ef 
fectiveness? Not at all. Rather, it means 
that Rotary has selected for itself a nich 
in human affairs neglected by other or 
ganizations: understanding and goodwill. 

The and is all important. Sterile facts, 
discussed around the table, may convince 
a man against his will but, if you recall 
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the adage, may leave him of the same 
opinion still. But if the facts are aired 
in the atmosphere of a will-for-friendli- 
ness, the way is clear for ultimate, if not 
immediate, eradication of barriers. 

Dr. Herbert Schofield, 
high in Rotary circles, phrased it well at 


who stands 


the Mexico City Convention, last June, 


when he said: 


Do you realize that of all the international 
organizations the world has yet seen, Rotary so 
far stands alone in enabling men from one part 
of the world to sit in fellowship with their 
fellows whose governments may be at enmity 
with each other, whose creeds may differ as 


widely as the poles, and whose political opinions 
If Rotary has accomplished 


it has made 


may be antagonistic ? 


nothing more than this, a contribu 


tion to world citizenship which, expressed 
nildly, 


Fresh in his mind at the moment was 


might be called epoch making 
the testimony of Rotarians from parts ot 
the world where ancient social, economic, 
religious, and political rigidities wer 
suddenly subjected to tensions of modern 
commerce and communication. 
Palestine, for example. Let Rotarian 
Peter E. Soudah, of Jaffa, tell in his own 
words of the situation there, as he did at 


Chicago only five years ago: 


There is no peace in Palestine . We want 
something to do away with that race hatred 
between the Jews and the Mohammedans. Sin 
the World War, three massacres have ilread 
taken place . . . the Arabs who own the land 
ind who are in the majority, fight this idea 
that the Jews should come and take their land 
from them. So, from a political point of vi 
it seems impossible to bring into harmony th 
Jew and the Gentile; and again from th 
ligious point of view, we find that th 

iny sects among the Moha dans who are 
just as antagonistic towards each other as ar 


the Christians towards the Mohammedans or the 


Mohammedans against the Christians 
History tells us that repeated massacres took 
place in the very place where Christ was cruci 


fied in the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. I, m 
when the Turkish Gov- 
armed 
that 


the 


self, remember the time 


ernment used to send soldiers to the 


Holy 


behaved 


Sepulchre to sec the Christian sects 


themselves when worshipped the 


Christ of Love 

Rotary is no miracle-working organ- 
ization, but there is drama in the fact 
that five years later, when R. L. “Bob” 
Hill, now immediate Past President of 
Rotary International, visited the Rotary 
Club of Jerusalem, he found Arab, Jew, 
and Christian sitting side by side, and 
listened to speeches of Rotary welcome 
in Arabic, Hebrew, and English. 

That Rotary has hit upon an organ 
izational formula that works, is proved 
by the mere fact that it is established in 


An evening session of the Institute 
of International Relations, sponsor- 
ed by the Rotary Club of Nashville, 
Tennessee—an outstanding instance 
of what Rotarians, awake to the im- 
portance of Rotary’s Fourth Object, 
can do to promote itin a community. 


80 of the earth’s political and geograph 
To grasp the di: f 


ical divisions. g rama Ol 


this, turn thes¢ pages back to the world 


map. As your finger traces the girdling 


ot the globe with Rotary Clubs, try to 
visualize them. 

Think of Singapore, Straits Settlement, 
represented 


where 29 nationalities 


are 

around the Rotary luncheon table. Here 
meet Europeans, Parsees, the Hindus. 
Chinese, the Japanese, Americans—and 
many more. For those, whose religion 
prevents eating certain toods on the day's 
menu, special orders are filled. Others 
because of religious prohibitions will eat 
nothing. But there they are, good Ro 
tarians all, associating in fellowship at the 
only place they can in the city 

— SS you have ISIte¢ other 
Rotary Clul your « 1 ce rv: but 
should vour travels s< lay take vou 
to Japan, you would oint of the 


good natured cli 


the tabl unless you under 


Rotary is expressed Chines« n 
China (And, tor certain clubs to the 
north, Rotary pamphlets ha 1 trans 
lated into Russian to n ike thet vail 
able to torme Ri vii i Rota 
ians at Harbin and ‘ ( 


Manifestly, it would be impossible t 
find any specifi 
character in which . Rotarians of 
year, 1935, could JOIN | e League Ol 
Nations. ¢ 


or that country, even aux 


ONOMIIC ¢ 


have been suggested. But for Rotary to 


take action for or would mean 


against 
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cabinets. It has limited itself to peace through 
indirection 


When 


querque, 


Albu 


Mexico, was president 


Clinton Anderson of 
New 
of Rotary International, he received two 
significant letters on the same day. 

One from a Rotarian of undoubted sin 
cerity, urged Rotary action nou support 
ing a certain measure designed to alle 
viate agricultural distress in the United 
States Che other, from a Rotarian of 
equally unquestioned sincerity, asserted 
had struck when Rotary 


that the hour 


could do a great service by going on 


record against the very proposal advo 
cated by the other. 
Clearly, the two—and those who 


agreed with them—could not be satistied 
by a positive committal of the organiza 
tion. Probably each was disappointed 
that Rotary did nothing about it. Yet 
when that specific measure is forgotten 
by all save historians, Rotary will be 
continuing its slow but certain progres 


n its 


sion towards the ideal expressed 


Fourth Object. 


AB -rnoucn Rotary “did nothing” 


in that case cited, the incident led to one 


} 


constructive measure: the series of de 


hates-of-the-emonth in Tue Rotarian. 


Here, issue after issue, great questions 
have been discussed objectively and in 
formatively, pointing the way tor Rotary 
Club programs to spread the compre 
hension which, as Weodrow Wilson once 
observed, “must be the soil in which 
shall grow all the fruits of friendship.” 
In South Africa, no less than in the 
Straits Settlements, Palestine, Egypt, and 


other polyglot sections penetrated by Ro- 








tary, exists a severe race problem. Difh- 
culties arise between the European popu- 
lation, a million and a half, and the na- 
But the 
is between the 


tives, six and a half million. 


most critical dissension 


British and the Dutch. Statesmen of that 
land realize that the acrimonious rivalry 
must be reduced; so do Rotarians. 
Let Kenneth Young, of Cape Town, now 
a director of Rotary International, tell 
of it as he recently did to a group of 
Rotarians: 

In our Rotary Club, we do not have as many 
Dutch-speaking Rotarians as we have English, 
but we are encouraging them to join, and we 


re doing all we can to beat down this discord 


and bad feeling. It is very, very difficult. 


Recently, in my own club, I was sitting next 
to a man, a prominent Rotarian, a prominent 


itizen, a member of the local council, a man 


whom most people look up to. He had been 
iway ... In his absence, we enrolled as a Ro- 
tarian a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
1 very fine man. Our president, the Bishop of 
Cape Town, is in the habit of calling on this 
Dutch Reformed minister to ask a_ blessing 


our luncheons. He very tactfully asks it 


befor 
yne week in Dutch, and the next in English. 

man next to me, 
asked in Dutch, 


long has this 


On this particular day, the 


ifter the blessing had been 


turned to me and said, “How 
bloody nonsense been going on?” 
That, coming from a Rotarian, a British Ro- 
tarian, when we are making an endeavor to 
rid of this bad feeling, shows how difhcult 
the whole matter is. But we are doing it and 
we have great hopes that before long Rotary 
will take 


discord. 
Cape Town, Singapore, Jerusalem 


a leading rdle in getting rid of this 


these may be unusual, but in scores of 
inland North American towns precisely 
the same personal Rotary technique is 
being applied to bring men of foreign 
birth into understanding and friendly re- 


lations with the native-born. Vermilion, 
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Rotarians from Bolivia and Para- 
guay in session at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, with Rotarians from 
neutral countries to discuss prob- 
lems arising from the Chaco strife. 


Chaco prisoners lined up, to get 
blankets and supplies distributed 


by Rotarians from nations at war. 





Here is a town ot 


Ohio, for instance. 
1,400, and its Rotary Club had but 24 
members when, at the Detroit Conven- 
tion last year, George R. Snyder reported: 

We have a 
He returns to Japan every winter, stay 
ing three or four months. During that interval 
rare that he does not attend Rotar 
week. He has hi 


Japanese as a member of our 


club. 


it is very 
meetings regularly every 
itinerary so fixed that he can keep up his 
In our club 
we love him, every last Rotarian of us. Wher 
we think of Japan, we think of our Japan 


tendance all the time he is gone. 


member. 

Investigate the fine work done by 
Rotarians at Racine, Wisconsin, in or 
ganizing an International Council. Th« 
project annually culminates in an Inter 
national Night at the Rotary Club which 
gives an oppastunity for foreign-born 
townsmen to talk a few moments, usu 
ally discussing the old homeland and its 
relation to Racine. 

Four or five years ago, Dr. B. Franklin 
Blotz, of Rocky Ford, Colorado, was call 
ing on a patient, a Mexican woman. It 
was necessary to instruct her in the hy 
giene of infants. 

“Doctor,” she finally said, “why don’t 
the American women show us how to do 
these things? We want to know.” 

The idea took root, and Rotarians ot 
Rocky Ford have had a hand in the 
creation of a model home for Mexican 
camp laborers. Dr. Blotz reports: 

This little adobe house was stuccoed on the 
outside, a little landscaping done around it, some 


flowers set out. Here these Mexican women go 
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to learn how to make a bed, how to start a 
fire, how to set a table with the things the 
have. how to bathe the bab how to do a 
the things that are necessary. They are ea t 
learn. 
1 was surprised to find that about 7 

cent of the women grasped the opportunity, and 
they are certainly learning something. 


Rotary Club programs provide, of 
course, the most obvious trail to the heart 
of the local foreign element. Often, there 


is sufficient talent within the club itself: 





it was so at Lincoln, Nebraska. Joseph 
Alexis, who is a professor of languages at 
the University of Nebraska, says: 


One of the most interesting programs we have 


had, I think, was one night when from the 
members of our club we succeeded in getting 
speakers in about a dozen different languages. 
Each man took the name of an offices in 
overseas club which he represented The talk 
were very short, but, with music from th 
various countries, brought us the atmosph 

Members talked about International Night for 


months thereafter. One result probably wa 


given new status the community, 


thanks to n ot the club, 


and the Rotarians themselves pushed 
back their mental horizons. Interna 
tional Service became for them, not just 
a phrase to be ipplied to Rotary activi 
ties in tar-away cities and lands, but 
a something with a distinctive local 
meaning. 

Twin, Falls, Idaho, evolved a novel 


1 ‘ 
scheme to < he international 


character ot Rotary lubs 1n other 


] 1 i ] _ a | 
lancs, a Mlag, a letter, ana a one-dolial 
ct oa ‘ 

bul were sent. The letter requested a 
1 ‘ ; 

brief story of theu activities, a copy ol 


, | 1] 
their weekly menu, and some small item 


typical ot the country. Stuart H. Taylor 
told the story at Mexico City: let him 
tinish it 

In February, we had a ladies’ night, and 
this lac il t 1K 
counts nt W R Tr 
thei 1 t tab W ip o 
the world on i \ c lights 
As tl A CA tt 

) a l l rl 

I had irg the Stavan Norw ta 
and a »wW ) is b | t t cit Wa 
guest. No Iw d, and a Ro 
ta song the S wer Rotarian id nt u 
Was sung b 1d 1 Norw an 

Some fine correspondence between 


Twin Falls and the clubs represented that 
night has developed. Correspondence be 


tween clubs, individual Rotarians, school 


children, is fine, but let a word of warn 
ing be spoken. Don’t, as William de 
Cock Buning, of The Hague, Th 


Netherlands, once cautioned, ask ques 
| 


| 
y\ 


tions which you can answer turning 
to the encyclopedia (nd be quite sure, 
it you write in English, that the person 
addressed can read it. ( orrespondence, 


invol ve § too many [favors, 1s irksome. 


) Be ee { . ] ] 
OSSIDUITICS TOF programs al LIMUItiess 
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It always is leWSV, OF Ce 
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membv«er est re 
Ort oO W it he has see 
someone ho ha c iW 
is We OI etter | 
} cen 
OL NY CaALIDer occasion 
| | ] ; ! 
Irom toca proressiona 
sae . 
intecedents \t Penns 
sey ( CXAM PIE the ch 
ternational Service Ce 
missionary, is evinced 
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ing of the Fourth Ob 
Speakers such men is 
Chinese paper in New ¥ 
ber of the Japanese c 
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adelphia, the two 
picture of a Far-East 
Diplo al re} I 
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I I 
country osition ¢ 
aay [ ually, howevel 
i ciear understandin 
contro, Stal that tn 
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be presented thereatter 
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they tried to use the other language occasiona 
We are trying to keep up the contacts, and not 
forget from what part of th | 
world our forefathers cam 

The same idea, with 


variations, has been worked 


with success in scores of 
clubs, sometimes as an ob 
servance national day. 
Swift Saskat 


chewan, Canada, I note by 


ota 


Current, 


a recent Rotary Around the 
World 


guests from the community 


item, had sixteen 
each of whom talked about 
the 
And 


benefit achieved. 


country of his origin. 


thus was a_ two-fold 
The _par- 


ticipants were thereu pon 


Thirty English Rotar- 
tans and wives, enter- 
tained at Baden-Baden, 
Germany, by Rotarians. 
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further service to Rotary is done by sub 
scribing for THe Rotarian, or its Spanish 
edition, Revista Rotaria, as a compli 
ment to the speaker if he is not a Ro 
tarian. 

“But Rotarians in our town,” I fr 
quently hear an International Service 
Committee chairman say, “are not inter 
ested in what’s happening in other coun 
tries.’ So much more the challenge to 
At Paw 


tucket, Rhode Island, the Rotary Club is 


! 
your ingenuity and intelligence 


very much other-nation conscious, due to 

] 
programs, essay contests, an International 
Park—and many other projects conceived 


by a persistently active committee. 


A DISTRIC]I governor pointed out 


to a small Texas city th possibilities ol 
contact through ships making Its port. 
Former International Director Hugh A 
Butler. ol maha, Nebraska, made In 
ternational Service real for clubs in his 
area by pointing out that the price of 
wheat was controlled by conditions and 
tarifls in other lands. Chester, Pennsyl 
vania, and Uxbridge, Massachusetts, t 
nan but two, have spun ties of Tello 
ship with Old World towns ol which 
they are namesak« 

Clubs in or near a college or university 
have an obvious advantage in securins 
the services of protessors and overseas 
students to discuss matters of interna 
tional interest. International Houses, 
such as are maintained at Chicago and 


Calitornia and other universities gladly 


cooperal in booking qualihed students 


Most overseas students are already 
“earmarked” as future leaders in their 
homelands. They have survived the va 
rious selective processes, and have been 
sent abroad to specialize. It is exceed 
ingly important for the future relations 
among nations that they return with a 
fair opinion of the land in which they 
sojourned. 

This has been recognized by Rotarians 
in several university towns, Ithaca, New 
York; Minneapolis, 


Madison, Wisconsin, to mention but a 


Minnesota, and 


few. At Ithaca, an opportunity 1s given 
a limited number to participate in Rotary 
Club meetings, to receive THe Rotarian, 
and, generally, to understand “what this 
Rotary thing is all about.” 

Overseas students at the University of 
Wisconsin are given week-ends in the 
homes ot Rotarians in nearby towns, a 
privilege overseas students seldom have. 
Secretary Paul Hunter, of Madison, | 
well remember, told at the Seattle Con 
vention of the consternation with which 


one Rotarian reacted to “billeting” in his 


home a young Chinese university student. 

Friday afternoon I was called long distance 
ind this fellow said, “This is So-and-So. You 
have assigned a Chinese student to me. I have 


n and daughter in high school, and I just 


can’t conceive taking a Chinese student into my 
associate with those children. 

Well, I lost my temper I said, “That 
Chinese student has been invited as a guest of 
the Rotary Club of your town. He has been 
told that you were to be his host. He is com- 
il If you want to insult him when he gets 

by telling him he is not welcome, you 


lo so, but I shall not.” 


Sunday evening, I was called on the phone by 
same man. I have never heard anyone 
ogize as he did. He said, “You have 

ought us the greatest treat that has ever come 

into our lives, I can tell you. When I called you 
Friday, the only thing on my mind was a 
Chinese laundryman. Instead of that, you sent 
1 young man who its grace personified. He 

t ht my children more than they will ever 
in high school or college. We think so 

ich of him he is coming back as our guest 
Chanksgivin I tound out afterwards, that 


] 


nt four days in their home during the 


Christmas holidays. 

\ happy personal contact can do more 
than a dézen speeches to dispel prejudices 
in the minds of men. Charles D. Hurrey, 
Secretary for the committee for Friendly 
Relations Among Foreign Students, 
pressed this home in an address at the 
Detroit Convention, with a bit of per 


sonal history: 


When I was a boy, I first saw a representative 
China He was a laundryman in my home 
tow Occasionally I ran away from Sunday 
to see him conduct his devotions. He 

d fill his mouth with water and say, “let 

ra Thus he sprinkled his clothes. 
Funny chinaman,” said I; that was China to 


But what does China mean to my two 
dren It means Dr. Fong Sec-(a former 


director of Rotary International), whom I have 
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known since his days as a student in California; 
C. T. Wang (new Honorary Commissioner for 
Rotary); David Yui, T. Z. Koo, T. V. Soon 
and a hundred more of the cultured class, many 
of whom have been guests in my home. 

This is the changing attitude in one genera- 
tion. In the past, we Americans have judged 
Chinese in terms of chop suey and laundrymen; 
the Japanese as dangerous immigrants; the Mexi 
cans in terms of banditry and bull fights. What 
wonder that they and others have formed equally 
ridiculous opinions of us? 

The press and motion pictures are fre 
quently cited as sources of misinforma 
tion about other lands. One Rotarian re 
cently deplored the wrong impression of 
America that had been given in a Euro 
pean country by a report that Lindbergh 
had murdered his own kidnapped son. 
Other instances could be cited; but, we 
come back to what Dr. Schofield declared 
in summing up the International Service 
Assembly at Mexico City, over which he 
presided. 

If you read something nasty in your n 


} ] 
choslovakia, for example, 


paper about Cz 
will think of Ferdinand Hyza, the district 
ernor you have met here, and you will say, “B 
Jove, that doesn’t square up.” You will bel: 
Hyza and not the newspaper. When I think of 
Germany, I think of my personal friends in 
Berlin. I would take the viewpoint of th 
friends I have in the Rotary Club of Berlin, and 
not what the Daily Mail says in England. 

Of such is the thinking back of the 
“exchange of youth’—a Rotary activity 
especially strong in Europe. Usually, 
sons or daughters of Rotarians are enter- 
tained in the homes of Rotarians in an 
other country. One group of German 
boys, impressed by English hospitality 
and by the care given the graves of a 


Zeppelin crew, left on it a wreath with 


Overseas students at Cornell University who, last year, were “international 
guests” of the Rotary Club of Ithaca, New York, and a few of their hosts. 
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these words in German: “No more war.” 

Camps, where youths from nations 
may frolic together and from which they 
take sightseeing excursions are also well 
developed in Europe. Rotarians there 
also exchange students from one country 
to another. All such activities are fraught 
with tremendous possibilities. 

But perhaps the most significant, and 
at the same time least known, project of 
European Rotarians is what is known as 
the Petits 
between countries. 


Comités—Little Committees 
These originated in 
informal acquaintances between German 
and French Rotarians at the first Euro- 
pean Regional Conference, in The 
Hague, the Netherlands, in 1930. 

The purpose of the Comités is to cor- 
rect wrong impressions given out in the 
press, and to further goodwill by bring 
ing into the open friendly discussion on 
the political, racial, and economic prob- 
that The 


caught on; here are some of the present 


lems cause strife. idea has 
Denmark 


Aus 


Austria-Czechoslovakia-Y ugo 


Comités: Germany-France; 


Sweden - Norway -Suomi - Finland; 
tria-Italy; 
slavia; Italy-Switzerland; Belgium-The 
Denmark-Ger 


Italy 


Netherlands-Luxemburg; 
many; Switzerland - Germany 
France; Italy-Yugoslavia. 

Comités usually consist of the gov- 
ernors and two or three appointed Rota 
rians. They work quietly, informally. 
While it is difficult always to trace spe 
cific gains to such groups, or, indeed, to 
the youth exchange, the inter-nation club 
meetings, the visits of clubs from one 
country in another, or any other specific 
activity, yet that the whole effect is bene 
ficial is not to be doubted. Letters from 
leading Europeans, received during the 
preparation of this article, unanimously 
attest the fact. 

Today, Milan Stojadinovi¢é, of Beo 
grad, Yugoslavia, is Prime Minister of his 
country. But last year, when he attended 
the Convention at Detroit, he was a Di 
rector of Rotary International. In view 
of his subsequent elevation, the remarks 
he made upon that occasion have special 
significance at this point: 

The personal contact, the natural personal re 
lations between men who get to know and like 
each other . . . play a large role in our work 
and results. For instance, I recall that the re- 
lations of Rotarians in Yugoslavia and Hungary 
were not so cordial as they might have been 
until I went personally and met the District 
Rotarian Rowland 
Genoa, Italy, at a 
We had a very fine banquet at 
which an Italian Rotarian, director of the Uni 
versity of Genoa, sat in the middle, with Ro 


Governor in Hungary, 


Hegediis. This was at 


Rotary meeting. 


tarian Hegediis on his left, and myself on his 
right. 

The director asked me, “What nationality are 
your’ and I answered, ‘Yugoslav.’ 


He then turned to his left and asked Rotarian 





Fou feen nationalities 


Rotary Cl 





Hegadus what natior vas. He an d, 
Hun i 
Th 
nn it ] ) 
“Ex-mini 
H t a 
answ I 
Th i wa | 1 Col 
leagt R ri 
“y ; 
of Christ on th I s, betw n two thi 
We all enjoved th is ht l 
incident established the beginnis ft a friend 
ship Att th t t t Rot 
Clubs 
ae t irt 1 th Ro 
tal Club S | 
Yugosla Rotarians w I ais th 
first gr Yug I iria in 
tl ( \ | 
group vi I lowed 
our nd h t lations between the 
Yugosl , dB in pl improving. 
Gy r | I f Ita I to ou 
distri and had a warm 
reception. Durin h ficial banquet he made 
i ch 1 | t itl divides u 
Rotar n t nite u 
That is w I val ntact and 
Ir hi LO { mn ot th 
greatest things in Rotar 
kom South America come a thou 


sand ayes te Premier Stojadinovié’s con 


clusion. It was at the Seattle Conven 


ie) 


June, 193 


from Bolivia met 


tion, in that a Rotarian 
a Rotarian from Para 
guay—just two Rotarians meeting, greet 
ing one another, chatting. But less than 
two months later each was able to per 


1 


Suade the Csovernment ol his country to 
allow the clubs at La Paz and Asuncidén 
to send money to the prisoners of war in 


the Chaco 


In the first month, $250 was handled: 
the next month it jumped to $4,500. 
Soon, the service was established and 


2,500 drafts passed monthly between the 


two countries. At stated periods, cloth 


lub of Tientsin, China, here shi 


are repre sente d amon the 61 NamMcs nl 


MUN Cele diin 


g 
ng was sent and dist } 

SO soners wh 
trans re r |e tre 
= or vice | 
vears ( Vent « 

Dic pay Let Dx 1 ¢ 1. ¢ 
Mi nt ( | I uay 

t ident il 
N¢ | Mexico ¢ 

\ c. ] 

t to R 

i I I ha 
the hu t izen t 
R | 

So does the Rotary lea 
Study of tl oreat probl ms Y 
all means ind i with ti t 
ot Rotarians at Ottaw 1, Canada, or M 
neapolis, Minnesota, or Na ‘ | 
nessee, OF Somerville, Ma i t tt to 
name but a fev sO 
But, I tancy, it the litt 
hands stretched across tl seas 
formal triendship, such ki 
shown the Dutch fliers in ( \ 
Air Race, stranded last year at A I 
Australia, or the thoughtful car 
the remaims ol Mi XICO i \ lk 
Branct New Jersey, Rotar or a 
Christ ainner ft i | 
1 stra lan I, ( i 
wWwout-the-city < l Rota i 
nol ol uch as t 
things may be bo 

You need but ul hea 
today’s paper to rea ( t it 
world ot ours 18 a Or;ril\ ] 
saw lo pr it toget 
other than the one suggest 
girl in my story is hopel Wi 
start with the man and ha ill that 
eventually, ill will come out 1 oryt 
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Rotary Hourglass 


A miscellany of news items gleaned from a world-wide Rotary correspondence. 


D.« ORATED. Edo Markovic, honors 
) ber of Rotar { 


ary istom to sing one verse of God Save the King 


th Club of Zagreb, Yugo the British national anthem, then another fron 


wwia, ha ‘ the ¢ n O1 rica, and then the following: 
f the White Li in! ! r ; 
' Pag ee i tee ee I wo empires by the sea, 
: ( hoslovakia Two peoples great and free, 
° . . One anthem raise, 

New District. Honors for being the One race of ancient fame, : 
district of Rot hs na d from District One tongue, one faith, we claim 
hight (Mala Penin Indo-¢ One God, whose glorious name 
ind Siam) to a new district ce posed of clubs in We love and praise. 
China, Hong Kong, and the Philippine Island ib bavi Ranh aterm aia ANGE ak en Ghia, 
he change 's to be effective October first t would seem, for American Rotary Clubs when 





isited by Canadians or others from the British 





ROTARY INTERNATIONAL } 
ATTENDANCE RECORD 





Litt. D. at 23. Bob Jones, Jr., acting presi 


- 













HIGH TEN ' a : 
DIVISION-B it of the Bob Jones Co e, at Cleveland, 
APRIL Tenn which was founded | his evangclist 
STOCKTON — i00’° ther, was recently given an honorary degr« 
LYNN M- Me Doctor of Literature by Asbury College, Wi 
NEWARK NJ 
FARGO NO a K Dr. Jones, aged twenty-three, is an 
SCHENECTADY N¥ 96 ctive member of the Rotary Club of Cleveland 
SAN JOSE 95 ROE AER TIE 
SANTA BARBARA 94 ins I current ear as 1K presi nt 
TULSA Once 92 > iad Anas 
WACO Tixse 91" 
RE SNC ~ — . 
FRE Chain Gang. The chain-letter craze seem 


to have softly folded its diaphanous wings, ane 





now forgotten by all save the postal clerk 
But, credit it with one good mark. At 
Louisville, Ky., the chain idea was put to work 


device for getting picnic attendanc 


Cards were sent out, bearing this message: 
, . ; 
For 12 years Rotarians at Stockton . , 
yr } Laly GOWN your shovel ¢ ad your noe, 
Calif., have led Division B Rotary a; 
eg . Hung up your fiddle and your bow, 
clubs (having from 100 to 200 mem 
A Close up your office and your shop, 
ey wtendar ontest. r os renee } } 
bers) in the attendance conte Let other dates all go flop. 
Put on clothes not good but clean 
> ? nmanth. som woressi 
32 to 52. In one month, ne Agi ind meet me out upon the green. 
work on the part of Rotarians at Circlevi il play you golf or croquet, 
} | y Tro rol hirt ? } 
Ohio, lengthened the club roster from thir Pitch horseshoes if you pitch my way. 
vo to hity-two names This with swimming ts fun a plenty 


¥ si ° } } 
Out at Audubon, June twenty. 


Forget your troubles and stop pouting, 


Rotary is to have its Summer Outing, 


Going to Jerusalem? Edward T. Cosgrove, 

ion. secretary of the Rotary Club of Jerusalem, 
? 1 , 

vrites to let it be known that Jerusalem Rotar ind it's to be the best we've had. 

ians will be happy to learn of the torthcomins If you attend, you will be glad. 


, s ; if vl : 
isit of Rotarians from any part of the world, We do hope the weather's fair 


Hy | ) ll r ‘to | 
specially those who would be willing “‘to ad ind we will see you all there. 
dress the club on some topic of interest (apart 
rom the usual Rotar platitudes) . The club Each recipient was asked to sign his name 
eets on Wednesdays, and it is requested that on one of the ten dotted lines, then send to 


notice be given at least six weeks in advance inother Rotarian—and, of course, the usual 


arrival Hon. Secretary Cosgrove may b lea was attached: Do not break the chain 
ddressed at Box 944, Jerusalem, Palestin * * * 
as Silver Salver. The Rotary Club of Miami, 
New Stanza. “Bob’ Mason, member of the Fla., is the recipient of a fine hand-hammered 
Rotary Club of Hornell, N. Y.. notes-with-in silver salver bearing the arms of the City of 
rest that on Cunard-White Star ships it is th Lima, Peru. It is the gift of Luis Montero y 
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Father, son, and 
the silvei platter 


Tirado, of Lima, a 
former District Gov- 
ernor, and his son 
Luis. The latter graduated with honors trom 
the University of Miami, where he was_ the 


larship given b 


holder of the much prized scho 
local Rotarians. 
. * “ 
Jimmie Slee. Out at Buhl, Idaho, Jimmie 


oO his troop, 


Slee, a Star Scout, patrol } 
protegé ot local Rotarians, 
was all ready to go to the 
Jamboree at Washington 


Rotarians were to pay his 


pense s Then 
well, everybody knows th 
Jamboree was cancelled 


due to the intantle paral 
fol 


ysis epidemic So, 
Jimmie—and thousands of 


others — the big-event-ot 











his-life didn’t materialize 
Jimi Nes picture Is published here, first of all 
because he’s a mighty fine looking Scout with 
all those decorations, and second, as a_ tribute 
to all Jimmie Slees who, despite the disappoint 
ment, kept the stiff upper lip, proving them 
selves good Scouts. 

* * 

It’s Small World Dept. N. G. Kinsman, 
who 1s secretary of the Rotary Club of Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, is a bit befuddled, or surprised, 
or whatever it is one is when he discovers that 
the next to impossible has happened. Taking 
cue from these columns, Toronto's Rotary Voice 
noted that Rotarian W. S. Gray had driven a 
golf ball directly from impact to the cup— 
and thereby was entitled to seat No. 1 in the 
front row of the Distinguished Order of Club 
to-Cuppers, which is the elite of the whole 
Hole-in-One crowd. Imagine Secretary Kins- 
man’s consternation, surprise, and all that sort 
of thing when another member of the Toronto 
Club, arose, pen in hand, to let him and the 
world know that he, too, is Club-to-Cuppers. 
He is G. Manse Mulholland, a chartered ac- 
countant, who did the deed on October 3, 1931, 
on the fifteenth hole at the Weston Golf and 
Country Club with a 170-yard drive, ‘‘the ball 
dropping right into the cup.” Thus, two 
members to date of the Club-to-Cup—and both 
Torontoans (or is it Torontoites?). 

—Tue Man With THE ScRATCHPAD. 


Has any Rotarian a larger family 
than W.C. Noll, president of the 
Rotary Club of Renova, Pa.? He 
and Mrs. Noll (seventh and sixth 
from left, respectively) have six 
charming daughters and five stal- 
wart sons. President Noll already 
is planning to engage a bus and 
take the whole family to the Atlan- 
tic City Convention, June 22-26. 
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These brief news notes mirror the varied activities spit | 
of the Rotary movement. Contributions are we lcomed. Y.M. 
t ( R ( 
Czechoslovakia ission t 7 
trict, D i_—~Oo#R t t 
Camp for Needy Students honora ' \ tiff 
1 } , ) 
Teptice-SaNov—A summer camp for need testing his | in In old EM g Play Fa 
students was recently brought to a successful Javan t n Deal Dark, Was Pp NANI R 
close by members of the Rotary Clubs of Teplice nted to | lat arved Wooden Do 
Sanov and Usti nad Labem. Various Rota O 
clubs sending boys to the camp bore half the Yugoslay ia 
expense, while the two clubs mentioned paid 
the balance. Send Student to Law Academy 
7X j \ nt tio ‘ Z ) 
Chile Rona aerial 
eid tie Acadenn af ta al Law at The New Zealand 
Will Preserve Local History Ha § ! ( i 
“unshir 07 f | 
Cop1aro Through its Communit Servi ; 
Committee, the Rotary Club of Copiapo ha Austria ; 
tablished a museum for the preservation of local 
history. Rem er Club P dents I 
S | t K Club ¢ 
Dance Yields School Fees Sal t n “ 
TaLtaL—Proceeds of a benefit dance organ rt t t 
ized by the Rotary Club of Taltal are being used 
to provide school fees, books, and clothing for Cele [nnive } 
10 boys and irls | VW M , two hun 
R r 
Germany the Rotary Club of Baden bei Wien in ob 
/ p \ I 
ae ; \/ Sur G | 


Vital Events Help Fund | ' 
Hatte—Members of the Halle Rotar 
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give a little donation to their Sunshine Fund on 
the occasion of such family events as the arrival Service Advanced on Two Fronts t R 
of a son, a grandson, or a marriage. be ie ( ; 
PIETERM I ) ri v 

wee : ‘ R Clal i eas : pam 

muni i Rota ib | 
Netherlands Indies maritzburg made advances recently. As its part Ge Books to School 
. in t rganizatio nit tin th 
14" > Ls - > how \ A . Ms R 
Farewell to Charter Member aie: ol ees aR EET M . dona 

DJOKJTAKARTA, Java—Members of the Djok ing nstitutio! tiatin reliminat vork , 
jakarta Rotary Club held a special ladies night allocating « tt ting a chest 
meeting to say farewell to Charter-member P. secretary trom t ership of tt ™ P f Floral D t 
——_ .* Ori ecora ) 

H. W. Sitsen on the eve of his leaving for a second lars gt nt h been t co tion ' . 
distinguished government position at Batavia. of funds for the building of a Scout hall which Sar Cr pE Ti i ( 
In recognition of his faithful service to Rotary, is to be open to all Boy Scouts in Natal and to At the time of the visit of Past-District G 
first as club president, then as honorary com- visiting Scouts from all parts of the Union, a Migova of tl 60th District, Rot ft thi 
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Clubs Pau 


Brazil 


He Pp O pe n Port for Liners 


Banta—CHeering lustily, residents of Bahia 
d the first ocean liner ever to enter thei 
tic up here recently. It is due chiefly to 
nstant efforts of the Bahia Rota Club 


port was finally improved to permit en- 


trance of trans-Atlantic ships. 


Teach How to Drive 


ro ALeGre—Boys and 
in Porto Alc hay be 


nted t of regulation 


girls attending 


n provided with 





varding their con 


re 
t ‘ ing cit treets by members of the 
Rotary Club of this cit Porto Alegre Ro 
have also sent a quantity of these leaflets 

other Rotary Clubs in Brazil for similar di 


ion in the citi 


England 


Countryside Rides for Invalids 


Cr ieESTER—Invalids in this vicinity who 


10 means of travel may now expect regu 


itations to ride through the countryside 


Colchester Rotar Club recent decided to 
1ames of all people in the communit 
uch circumstances and to provide them with 


sutomobile tours. 


Off fos Wo k 


An efhicient and pleasant way to attack a si 
ctive, a number of Rotary Clubs in Eng 
nd, is to pair off with anotl club and 
























A picnic tug-of-war in China is muc h 
like that 
or Maine tugging 
and the fathers the chee ring. This 
snapshot happens to be from Tient- 
taken during 
outing o} 


Tientsin. 


sort of an event in lowa 


the boys do the 


sn, China, and was 
the annual father-and-son 


the alert Rotary Club of 


Accountable for the good time the lads 
at the right have been having at this 
camp for underprivileged boys at Mas 
terton, New Zealand, are two groups 
of helpful men in that city. The Y. 
M. C. A. organized and developed the 


s 
camp. 


The Rotary Club furnished the 


financial backing and personal help. 
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to work on the problem together. A camp for 


Leeds children was sponsored during the sum 


the Rotary Clubs of Leeds and Harro- 
gate, and won the 


mer by 


interest and acclaim of the 
The Norwich and Fe 
Rotary Clubs have codperated in helping to spon 


two communities. lixtow« 
sor youth gatherings during the last three years, 
entertaining young visitors from many countries 
on the continent. 


Young Continentals Entertained 
Hove—Entertainment was provided by Hov 
Rotarians during the summer for 35 young Get 
mans, two Italians, and one Swede, all student 
who were on holiday attending meetings of th 


International Friendship League. 


Australia 
rae Books 


BrIsBANE, Q.—A major objective of Brisban 


Rotarians this past year has been the improv 
Queensland Art Gallery, the Mu 
With 


the hearty endorsement of city officials, a public 


ment of the 
seum, and the Queensland Public Libra 
several com 


neeting was convened at which 


mittees were appointed for further investigation 
The reports have just been prepared for submi 


sion to the government. 


“Gossip Circles” 
Newcast._e, N. 
from. the 


S. W.—Somewhat different 


] 


usual fireside meetings and foru 


are the gossip circles recently established by th 
Club. — Five 


Newcastle Rotary 
} 


nce a month have been organized, each havin 


circles meetin 


i specific set of subjects for discussion. One 


circle, for example, is devoted to a discussion of 


various political systems, another to industrial 


problems, a third to international relations, 


fourth to vocational service, and a fifth to 


economic problems. Membership is optional 


though cach Rotarian is urged to select th 


circl having the topics he finds most interestin 

lid Hungry, Lonely Boys 

MELBouRNE, Vic.—Special mention 
Rotary Club ot 

Scout Settlement 


Port 
the “consistent help’ which the 
Port Melbourne 


here was made in the third annual report of th 


has given the 


settlement, a haven for hungry, lonesome bo 


in this city. Many of the officers and generous 
patrons of the institution, whose work was d 
scribed in an article in the August Rotarian, 


are Rotarians. 
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Meet Hubert Allen, without much to the b h. TI 
doubt the big est Boy Scout nN 

the world. His we ht: 245 pounds. 

His he ht: 6 feet 3% nches Hie 

and Warren Fredrick n inverse 

pose, he ng to at > sponsored 


O*P the ( ‘Ol i , Ci I f} k Li ‘ Ns 
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Jey ’ foe 
Honor Japanese Students 2 e ( 
SALEM, QO} M ) " S R ( 
clubs, includi Rota ( in giVvi 
lu ] ] 
4 1 > 
Party fo) i NQ i | 5 
bh | 
MANSFIEI Mass R 1 Manst 
p England, w t that cit } in I \ 
eru Massachusett it taine in a , 
. isk. ae 
Commemorate City’s Founding thrivin 
CuicLtayo—As part of a program observing the fricndsni 
centenary of their city, Rotarians of Chiclayo se ie R 
have established a playground for children. te B i 
. “ ” 2 Wir ) / nauent Ove , 
School for “Bad” Children Gounsel Delinquent Bo) 
R a ao | 
ArEouIPA—Through constant efforts of Ro CARTHA gig Youth Gut Fu Hospital B 
tarians of Arequipa a correctional school for ince ( the Rotary ( rasan ise 
1 levotin ( t bh ho } I 
delinquent children has been established. ( in la » | 
The « 1 1 ith ) 
+" er = , tr tine ta R 
Donated: Two Libraries authoriti Is a ins 
1: J } co ct | I ul i Db I 
Ieurros—Schoo! libraries are being established ( ( 7 
D ’ i } Ne ’ a 
in two institutions of higher learning by mem ‘i 
bers of the Iquitos Rotary Club. A _ vocational a ( e ; 
. } es O ldce d G11 \\ () 
book shelf is also being organized 
H I ) ( ' + 
> ; ° » en, 1d t ( ( t irt 
Rotary Facts for the Public H 
E , “'s ford Rot ( Rota n 
CERRO DE Pasco—Patrons of the local public ; R : 
chan t bet } t 
library now have an opportunity to learn more = Rs 
th t } it alt \\ ( 
of the history and principles of Rotary through ; 
; in t i 
reading from a collection of pamphlets and oth 
literature contributed by the Rotary Club of ‘ :' , 
Cc le P Efforts lo ned, Road gNs Result t Red 
erro de asco. = ' 
Dorme Pa Chr tistic and substantia ( 
r . Rotary roa ns, inviting the touring Rotarian 
Night School vs. Illiteracy Sad 
s : to visit t Dor nt Rot Club on onda 
TarMa—A night school for illiterates, estab 
noon, Na been ted att ain ntran 


lished by the Rotary Club of Tarma, is receiving 
the hearty endorsement and codperation of na 


tional and local educational authorities. 


Canada 
Sunday Trips for Children 

MoosE Jaw, Sask.—A thoughtful custom fol 
lowed regularly by Moose Jaw Rotarians is that 
of including children from the local Children’s 
Aid Society in their own Sunday outings. 


Speakers for Smaller Clubs 
Vancouver, B. C.—In order that small clubs, 
not in the usual line of travel, may occasional] 


A tea party such as this on a 
pleasant Javanese afternoon 1s 
4 wholly enjoyable, say Ban- 

3 doeng Rotarians and ladies. 
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Paul Harris Portrait in London 


Cuicaco, Int.—M. Gordon Liverman, imme 
diate past president of the Rotary Club of Lon 
don, England, has formally presented to his club 
a reproduction of the official Paul Harris portrait, 
a gift of Chicago Rotarians on the occasion of 
the president's visit in this city last Spring. 


Scout Funds at Par 


Brisrot, R. I.—Sufficient money has been 
raised, through a community drive sponsored 
by the Bristol Rotary Club, to place the local 
Scout camp in good condition, to pay off ex- 
isting indebtedness on the Scout building, to 
provide for necessary repairs, and still leave a 
working balance for the upkeep of four local 


troops. 


History on Wheels 


Sacrt Lake Crry, Uran—When Salt Lake 
City, Utah, held its annual Covered Wagon Days 
celebration during the summer, the Salt Lake 
City Rotary Club was represented by one of the 
most distinctive floats in the parade. On it were 
depicted the various stages of the history of 
Utah, including the Indian, pioneer, and_ pres 
ent eras which were indicated by people in 


appropriate costume and setting 


- cus 
Camp Curbs Delinquencies 

Mitwauker, Wis.—Each member may send 
one underprivileged boy to the camp maintained 


by the Milwaukee Rotary Club each vear. Boys 


last summer were selected from a neighborhood 


Taking 325 crippled children for a 
day's outing as they did during the 
summer, Rotarians of Toronto, On- 
tario, will tell you, means much work 
but results in packs of fun for the 
children and for the Rotarians. 
Witness the good smiles at the left. 


{ clown band in paint and plaids was 
present, and braces and casts and hard 
crutches could almost be forgotten 
while watching its happy, foolish an- 
tics. The day began with a boat ride 
to “the island” where the fun-packed 
picnic was held, and it concluded with 


another boat ride back to Toronto. 





gang which had become a menace to the neigh- 
borhood. It is reported that the two weeks’ 
stay, under proper guidance, has made the -boys 
more observant of property rights and_ local 


laws. 


Easier Attendance Make-ups 

SeartLe, Wasu.—On the day following the 
regular meeting of the Seattle Rotary Club, an 
automobile waits in a central location to trans- 
port members to a nearby club where they may 


make-up their attendance. 


Picnic for Cripples 

Omana, Nes.—One hundred and fifty crippled 
children from every part of Omaha were given 
their annual picnic by the Omaha Rotary Club 
recently. A magician, a special band, balloons, 
and paper hats, and fried chicken were included 
in the treat. 


Aid Flood Sufferers 

Expicorr, N. Y.—vVictims of the recent 
disastrous flood in New York State were pro- 
vided with food, clothing, and a sum in cash, 
by members of the Endicott Rotary Club, 


Community Health Foremost 
Laconia, N. H.—Parents whose income did 
not permit medical care for their families have 
wen relieved of considerable worry this past 
by the Laconia Rotary Club. Five local 
dentists gave treatment to 56 children, contribut- 
ing their services and charging for material only. 
Four local eye specialists treated and _ fitted 
glasses for 18 boys and girls at a cost of $155. 
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Hospitalization was provided for 26 boys and 
girls requiring tonsil or adenoid operations; and 
a number of crippled children were also given 
treatment. All in all Laconia Rotarians have 
helped 160 boys and girls, and at a cost of little 


more than $500. 


Reward for Perfect Attendance 

CLEVELAND, On1o—Members of the Rotary 
Club of Cleveland who maintained perfect at- 
tendance records during July took part in the 
drawing for a free ticket for the club’s first golf 
outing. The winner was entitled to his green 
fees, dinner gratis, and a special prize. 


13 Sign Up for Atlantic City 
BinGHamrTon, N. Y.—Probably the first Rotary 
club to begin plans for attending the 1936 con- 
vention at Atlantic City is Binghamton. This 
teen members have already placed their names 


on the convention list. 


Stress Good Citizenship 

LEWISTON AND AuBURN, ME.—Important in 
the program of the Lewiston and Auburn Rotar 
Club this Rotary year is its good citizenshi 
work among high school boys and girls. Sub 
stantial cash awards will be made to the senior 
in the two local high schools who best exe mplify 
outstanding citizenship in their conduct. 


Chart Shows Committee Links 


MIAMisBURG, On10—Prominently displayed in 
the meeting room of the Miamisburg Rotary 
Club is a large chart showing the committee 
appointments for the ensuing year and their re- 
lation, one to another. Members are finding 
this display very helpful in coordinating the 
work of the various groups and in permitting 
them to work more efficiently. 


Thirty Boys to Camp 

Kinoston, N. Y.—Kingston Rotarians sent 30 
underprivileged boys to the Y. M. C. A. camp 
during one week of the summer months. 


Free Law and Lunches 

Watertown, N. Y.—For deserving persons 
not receiving proper assistance because their 
needs are outside the regular channels of various 
city and state relief boards, Watertown Rotarians 
have provided free legal and other assistance this 
past year, especially in the case of the crippled 
and handicapped. Watertown Rotarians, through 
a special committee, keep in constant touch ‘with 
all children who are retarded in their school 
work and growth through physical ailment or 
defect. School lunches are served to those who 
are undernourished. 


From a Clash—Harmony 


Of so much news interest to citizens of 
Atlanta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala., was an 
attendance contest which the Rotary Clubs of 
those two cities held during the summer that 
three newspapers, whose total circulation was 
well over 200,000, wrote lead-off editorials 
about it. Atlanta and Birmingham, lying some 
3% driving miles apart, have long been not- 
always-friendly rivals. Last Spring, the Rotary 
Club in the latter city challenged the Rotary Club 
in the former to an attendance contest. Atlanta 
accepted and, after a long struggle, Birmingham 
lost—by one-fifth of a point. As a penalty, her 
members furnished an excellent program for the 
winning club. Attendance in each group was 
raised by more than 20 percent and _ intercity 
business harmony increased. 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


[Continued from page 2) 





honest people, came to know their needs for Thomas-Peter, and Walter Pit 
which Mary Breckinridge and her devoted corps and _ youth slant 
assistants are so ably caring. Then Calkins, ¢ | 
The hardships of that service are many, but Putnam debat I think N 
the beauty of the wild surroundings, the sin it), and, w | t 
appreciation of the grateful recipients, th Sa g I 
hivalry of the men, more than make amends I've read in t 
for these privations. This sort of social work Rotary. 
the kind I advocate, for it is practical, it I st Sy 
does not tend to cause pauperism and loss of ( ( 
morale, and it inspires those helped to hel; Downingt P 
themselves. 
Since I have been supervisor of case workers Dam f Cost Millions 
and, later, county leisure-time director, I wa 
also much interested in Walter B. Pitkin’s // I wish to that 
Wind Jobs. There has been a greater demand Elmer T. | ( 
than ever in the past few years for social ser Kiver in the A R 
icc workers on account of the government's hel; tere _— to not 
during the panic through which we have just ix ctu 
passed. I am hoping thcre will not be need for penis. 
so many when PWA and WPA projects begin wenty-f 
to operate, but Mr. Pitkin is right in saying Gomes ere t S 
there will be a demand for this kind of work Today our wate 
for a long time to come. He lists correctly the ished 
requirements for those wishing to enter social Ne W retention dams an : 
work and the classifications now open, but, colauon syste e being | 
knowing the field as I do, I would advise ap ions to impound and dist 
plicants to seek positions in private organiza been flowing to the | I 
tions rather than in government agencies. In raising wate! 
the former there are not so many sudden Experience is a Gear teacher, | 
changes; the criticisms from clients are less itable, 
frequent; and the possibilities of permanent Fy CALk 
( Sr 


work are greater. 

Although the salaries are not, as a rule, on Sunnyvale, C 
a par with those given teachers, yet there is a 
joy in the service that money can never give. Public Is Awakeni Ng 
Part of my work has been the supervision of a This 
community house I started and I shall always 


prol 1 | impressec 


for y] oO for er nal | sone 
remember the thrill the groups of boys from maga ohn ay ae 7, : 
that neighborhood experienced when I took ca aisnsieal: 24 
them for their first swim in the river, the bus sede pris aaa : 
hum of the repair shop, the happy looks of the a EET Te 
women as they bent over their sewing, the WI le hi mer oy 
vile in camp recet ith 4-H 


eagerness with which new books and magazines 
were sought at the little library. In working 
with these people, I have made friendships | 


bers, the Great Miami River r 
and covered our boat dock Tl 


; morning, there w: it least 
cherish as highly as any I have ever made and 


ae | ; nae 
they, while I helped them by advice and in a ea pote m ee “ rh 
material way, have helped me to a realization fal ia ere ; 
of what true service means. ake aed oF ; 
big rains Such ent, | 
CLARENCE HurrMan, Rotarian ? 
i not have been 
Leisure-Time Director 
Charleston, Il. ee ; 
D. T. Hert 
( | 
Vacation Tonic Hamilton, O 
Some years ago as a very young Rotarian, | Consider “Retale”’ Values 
just had to write a short approving note to ates ead teadaea eee 
THe Rorarian, and it wasn't as I then ob I noticed k 
served, “applesauce” either. Now I just must on clean k 
write another short note to say that I think Rapids ¢ 
your August issue is just about the best yet the: 
Why, I've even taken it along on my vacation ber. 1 
to re-read, as an additional tonic, along with sea 
bathing, auto travel, and scenery. give it cil 
Our new club president, Davis Bowman, re “Ton M 
cently gave me five minutes to tell about some that hasn't le at 
of the good things in that issue (this, by the Whilst t 
way, is to be done monthly by some member definition | 
and, while I don’t play golf, I had to start off mucl 
with that cover picture that shows the “eternal “Rotar 
boy” in us men better than any words can. of man t 
Did I say some of the good things? Well, 
they are all so good that I just had to touch on ( 
about every article, mentioning especially the Kingston, N. Y 
ones by Dan Beard, Angus Mitchell, Malcolm [More letters on pages 5 


in 
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foo Many Going to College? 
A few of the many comments received on the September debate-of-the-month. 


More letters continuing the discussion will appear in the November issue. 


fa specia! post card* the ideas of egotist War- 


“... + Next to Moral Tur pitude” . 
ren Piper. 


It is next to moral turpitude to publish an 
Pears eachiai . There are some good-for-nothing students in 


irticle in a service magazine, such as THE Ro college as there are some good-for-nothing peo- 

RIAN purports to be, that belittles college edu ple in churches. But are there too many people 
cation It does not reflect credit upon th in church? Education is the next best thing 
intelligence of the editors to broadcast by mean to religion. Are there too many receiving the 


benehts of education? The answer is “no” re- 





gardless of what pompous Piper says in print 
and regardless of what “the editors” say ap- 


S E R V | C E provingly by implication. 


I regret to see THe Rorartan publish such an 


IN LIFE AND WORK article and regret to see “the editors’ ”’ indis- 


\ Quarterly Review which deals wit cretion in approving by inference. 

Social, Industrial, Economic and In a ’ . 
ternational affairs Published by ‘ Oris G. WILSON 
Rotary in Great Britain and Ireland Dean, Teachers College, Marshall College 


Huntington, W. Va. 


In the Current Issue 
WHY, WANTING PEACE, DO 
WE GET WAR? 
By Sir Norman Angell 


*Attention of a selected list of educators was 
called to the September debate-of-the-month: 
fre Too Many Going to College—Yes, by War- 


THE PROBLEM OF YOUTH ren Piper, Chicago businessman; No, by David 
By B.L QO Henriques, M.A a I Kinley, President-Emeritus of the University of 
QUARTERLY QUARREL: CAN Illinois. —The Editors. 
DISPLACEMENT RE-EM- 
PLOY? Syraee TS Se 
| Between A. N. Shimmin Piper Must Pay 


ind Ernest Bevin I think this is a very valuable discus- 
eked . ‘ p sion. Of course, I agree with President Kinley, 
jooks ommentaries artoon oem 
but I think President Piper does too. In fact, I 
SUBSCRIPTION: 75c per annum: four . . : ) . 
issues. Free Specimen copies of the above think there is a great deal of truth in Piper's 


issue are obtainable from R.1.B.1., Tavis- _ > » rf, . “= f » 
tock House (South), Tavistock Square. argument. He will perform a service for the 
London, England, W.C.1 colleges rather than do them an injury. The 








evils that he touches upon are known to college 
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executives. Those who are progressive are at 
tempting to meet these very situations. 

Of course, Mr. Piper has exaggerated the sit 
uation somewhat in order to make his position 
effective. In fact, I feel that his article is at 
least semi-humorous. He loses all of his wager 
because as a college graduate he is able to an 
swer the questions proposed. However, it must 
be admitted that he is not an average colley 
graduate. He is a brilliant man and got a great 
deal more from college than he admits in hi 
article. 

Joun J. Ticert, Rotarian 
President, University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Colleges and Country Clubs 

I should like to know where Mr. Pipe: 
gets his standard of 2,200 hours in class and 
laboratory in four years. I am myself a junior 
in a state university and find that my course will 
average as a minimum 3,600 hours. There is 
quite a difference and if I am spending 3,600 
hours belonging to a country club then I seem 
to have the wrong idea of country clubs. 

Cart CAMPBELL 

Sparta, Ill. 


Colleges Ruining Truck-Drivers? 

The question, “Do Too Many Go to Col 
lege?”’ like the question, “Do you still beat your 
wife?” cannot be answered by “Yes” or “No. 
If you were to ask “Are too many of the wrong 
people going to college?” I would say “Yes. 
If you were to ask, “Are we spending too much 
on our colleges?” I would say, “No, we are not 
spending enough.” 

Undoubtedly, many young men and women 
enter our colleges every year who have little or 
no capacity for profiting from college instruc 
tion. Thus, the colleges may be said to be 
ruining many potential truck-drivers and beauty 
parlor operators. On the other hand, it is 
equally true that many youngsters with splen 
did possibilities for profiting from college train 
ing are unable to attend these schools. The re 
sult is quite unsatisfactory from either point o! 
view and the colleges are blamed. 

The whole problem, as I see it, simmers down 
to the question of finding better methods of se 
lecting those who can profit from such training 
Some progress along this line has already been 
made. More will be made as better techniques 
are developed. 

H. S. Carrot, Rotarian 
Superintendent of Schools 
New Philadelphia, O. 
. 


Collegians and Gas Stations 

Some time ago at a Rotary meeting, a speake: 
stated that a college graduate of his acquaintance 
had accepted employment in a filling station 
He declared this to be an indictment of our eco 
nomic system. I disagree. If college men did 
not work in filling stations, that would be an 
indictment of our economic system or of the 
kind of education they receive. The idea that 
there is something wrong in a college man 
working with his hands is utterly false. It is 
contrary to Rotary teachings. It is certainl\ 
foreign to the fundamentals of democracy. 

I will cite three cases. A college graduat 
of my acquaintance is employed in a filling sta 
tion. His wife is college-trained. They have 
two children. They are paying out a home 
They own a car. They are active in church 
and community. I know another college grad 
uate who is operating his small farm, doing 
most of his own work. He and his wife, also 
college-trained, are community leaders. An 


— te 
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other university graduate, a star athlete, went to 
his home town and started work in a small 
clothes cleaning shop. His friends thought he 
ought to sell bonds or engage 1n some similar 
employment. Today he is owner of a successful 
business. In each of these cases, the college 
graduate had something to offer the average 
man didn’t have. I am sure they would resent 
the suggestion that they didn’t make good use 
of their college training. 

A college education is intended to fit men and 
women for better living and better work wher 
ever fortune places them. It is time to quit this 
foolish business of propagating the idea that a 
college education exempts a man from hard 
work or even manual labor. Let's encourage 
boys and girls to attend college, but let us quit 
telling them that education is a magic formula 
for an existence free from care, worry, or work 

RayMonp H. Nicnuots, Rotarian 
Editor, Vernon Daily Record 


Vernon, Tex. 


” 


“Kinley Strikes the Keynote... 


President Emeritus David Kinley strikes the 
keynote when he says: “A country like ours 
needs educated followers as well as educated 
leaders, and the more with higher education 
the better.” Our illiteracy statistics are appal 
ling. Realizing this, our President has created 
the National Youth Administration which will 
aid a hundred thousand college students to be 
gin or continue their college courses. We need 
more college students of the type that will be 
helped. . 

Wittiam Noe Hanser, Rotarian 
Athletic Coach and Principal of Grades, 
Illmo Consolidated School District No. 2 


Illmo, Mo. 


Give Graduate Time 


I am very old-fashioned in my conception 
of education and believe that most institutions 
have gone in for quantity rather than quality 
during the last decade. There are notable ex 
ceptions, both among state and private institu 
ions, 

We can hardly have too many young people 
going to college if they are well prepared and 
are in earnest. Unfortunately, many boys and 
girls wish to have a year in institutions for the 
social standing it is supposed to give and for 
other non-educational reasons. I think this 
number is relatively small. 

The college graduate probably does not do 
better than the high school graduate for the 
first few weeks or months of his employment, 
but over a period of a year or more, he unques- 
tionably far excels the non-college employee. 

J. R. McCain, Rotarian 
President, Agnes Scott College 
Decatur, Ga. 


Colleges All Right for Some 


Judging from figures given out by the De 
partment of Education at Washington, two 
years ago regarding the number of college stu 
dents who do not graduate, it would appear 
that too many have started to college. And 
judging from the great number of freshmen who 
“flunk” out of our large universities, one would 
think that they would have been better off if 
they had stayed home. 

I am convinced that too many go to certain 
types of colleges; too many take courses in over- 
crowded professions and vocations. (I sometimes 
think it would be economy if all the Teachers’ 
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Colleges were closed for two years at least.) 
My daughter is going to « ge this vear—I am 
not sending her. SI vhy she is going, Executives 
and what she expects t t. Is not that a par- 
tial answer to t of America! 

There is not ‘ c th « ge educa 
tion—tor some tf . Outs! tt Tessions A F 
in which law requires « cation, it all | ttention! 
depends upon the indi i \ 1 destined 
for succes i t vledge of 
a tew funda \ \ have ' vila 
greater suc en ¢ t in his cal P é time 
ing, it his know ‘ i ) ( Phi mt 
knowled f funda ta t bilit 
think, will suff no tt ‘ vets it nat : ; { é { 

R. M. [ 
Pres., U tte B wn business College “ 

Danville, II he retain a sound, youthful 
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Good ORIENTAL RUGS—Investment 
Our resident buyers in the Orient have taken full advantage of + e co m sit tion it c 


These rugs, at the prices quoted are REAL investments 


f “? I ’ in matter 


These are typical examples of our DIRECT import values: 


Sarouk, 6.8 x 4.5 $ 77.50 Sarouk, 5 . 1 $ 
Keshan, 11.9 x 9.3 ; se eeSer 255.00 Iispahan, 12.2 x 9.1 


Chinese, 12. x 9 175.00 Laristan, 22. x 11.10 


Send for free booklet on Oriental Rugs and their care 
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Our Right to be 
Let Alone 


( ; yt ALite ad | or ri ) c 
tics, to det riyvvine to lat xtent | 5 
thoughts, sentiments, and emotions sha‘! 
he communicated to others Che 


s right does not depend 


existence of th 
upon the particular method ot expression 


adopted. It 1s immaterial whether it be 


] 


by word, or by signs, in painting, by 


sculpture, or in music.” Even a private 


collection of etchings or wels is pro 


tected against public listing OI ar SCTIp 


And no one has the legal right to 


t10n. 
describe your gestures, your tacial ex 
pression, Or your emotions, without you! 


consent. The principle involved is th 


1 
principle of an inviolate personality 


H..::. we have an immunity bath 


in the pleasantest and best sense of th 
term, but in a sense rarely realized by a 


bedevilled public We Are 


fact, with “rights as against the 


1] 
ly] ' 
blessed, In) 


world 


“torged in th 


These rights have been 


slow fire ot the centuries.” Rosco 


Pound once said that “strictly the con 
cern of the law is with social interests 
and again: “Tt 1s Important to remet 

ber that the progress ol civilization has 
interests 


| 
given rise to these individual 


and that the growth of the law has made 


men conscious of them. For the growth 


of the law and the growth of conscious 


individual interests have 


ness ol gon 


on together.” 
It the individual has a sacred right 
be let alone, why should not nations en 


JOY it? Our dearest triends are thos« 


upon whose solitude, aloofness or privacy 


we are most scrupulous not to intrud 
Well, 


and the drive ol modern industr4 hay 


modern technological invention 


engendered on occasion the most flagrant 


With IM pe rial 


ist meddling I shall not concern mysel! 


nternational intrusions 


here: but I invite your attention to th 


lat a nation’s trade secrets, its 


thou rht t 
cial peculiarities, its mulitary prepara 


trons, its governmental processes, ought 


to be inalienably its own, free from 


phy, tree trom 


ground and lofty photogr: 
cabled or radioed code descriptions. Cet 
tainly Rotary’s objective of international 
goodwill and understanding is not ad 
vanced by untruthful comment or callous 
ridicule of one country in another. 
Indeed, we must turn to a world fig 
ure, internationally famous, to find our 
first evangelist of individual rights. Al 
though it has been less than half a cen- 
tury since American courts came to an 


acute realization of personality as sacred, 


rrivacy has a classical background of 
nearly two centuries in the writings of 
ean Jacques Rousseau. It was Rousseau 
who vowed that man was endowed with 
natural rights.” This one-time lackey, 
itch-mender, and’ pseudo-musician, 
whose early education was founded on a 
mixture of Plutarch, Ovid, and Fonten 
with romantic novels, did not begin 
to write until he was thirty-fve, and did 
ot begin to set the world on fire until a 
decade betore the Boston Tea Party. 
8 SUPPOSE, in his influence upon hu 
nan thought and practices; his attacks 
upon social and governmental institu 
tions remain a landmark, but his plea 
tor the honesty, simplicity, and equity of 
the natural man has been invalidated by 
the Machine Age. He was no pioneer, 
for that matter, in his theory of the social 
contract, for there Hobbes and John 
Locke had preceded him; but his pas- 
sionate denial of Diderot’s preachment 
that the urbane processes of systematized 
knowledge and technology might bring 
the perfectability of man, his stentorian 
eloquence in behalf of the right to live 
completely as individuals, are drowned 
in the tinkle of the telephone and the 
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blare of the omnipresent loud speaker. 
At long last, however, American 
courts have upheld the right to be let 
alone. We Yankees have a right to such 
isolation as we choose. Our friends may 
suspect that we have an uneasy con 
science, if we do not wear our hearts on 
our sleeves, apd may ostracize us in 
reprisal; that is a price we must be pre- 
pared to pay for privacy if need be. None 
of us is ambitious té emulate Timon of 
Athens. It is doubtful whether Einstein’s 
advice to young scientists to live in light 
houses, where they can escape the intru 
sions and distractions of the modern 
world, will be taken quite seriously, even 
by his warmest admirers. But as Farns 
worth Crowder in his The Promise of 
Modern Life, recently appearing in this 
magazine, made clear, all of us might 
profit by being, even while in this noisy 
modern world, not so inextricably of it. 
We are entitled to our moments ol 
meditation in quiet solitude. Each of us 
is captain of his soul, and each of us has 
an inviolable personality, a real right to 
his individual experience and emotion, 
free of outside scrutiny or interference. 
Each of us has a right to be let alone. 
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Paths to Glory 


| Continued from page 13] 


pacity of others. And I believe that any 
businessman who reads this will agree 
that good, healthy respect for the other 
fellow’s ability is a fundamental of busi- 
ness success. 

There is another real advantage, for 
later use, in the training which a boy gets 
out of football. That is the knowledge 


that accomplishment depends greatly 
upon organized effort by a group. 
The Alabama 


teams of both of which were en- 


great Minnesota and 
1934, 
titled to a claim to the national champ 
ionship, were exceptionally well codrdin 
Coaches Bernie Bierman, of 


Ala- 


organize a 


ated units. 
Minnesota, and Frank Thomas, of 


bama, have rare ability to 


squad of boys of variegated tempera 


ments into a team which is “all for one 
and one for all.” 
Development of that kind of spirit has 


A boy 


in with the abilities of 


practical value. learns to gear 
his own ability 
others. In the case of a lineman he may 


But 


the satistaction of a good job well done 


get little newspaper credit. his is 
and the appreciation of his coach and 
teammates; him that is ample repay- 
ment for everything. 

In an earlier paragraph I reterred to 
the “right kind of coach.” A really 
great coach is closer to the boys during 
their formative years than anyone else. 
If he is a good man and a kindly one, 
he adjusts his treatment of each boy on 
the squad to his individual makeup. He 
must know how to arouse the phleg 
matic; how to steady the nervous, high 
strung, speed-charged youngster; how to 
deflate the selfish egotist; whom to pat 
on the back—and when to do it. 

This is no small job, especially at a 


large university where the varsity squad 














may include trom thirty-hve men on up. 
In that connection, back in mv college 


— 


days, there was one protessor who 


mingled a great deal with the Illinois 


squad. I thought nothing of it, and it 


was not until my senior vear that I dis 
covered that he was an instructor in psy 


chology, who wo irked W ith Zu p} ke in de 


makeups of the 
nd the right methods 


I learned that 


ciphering the mental 


boys on the squad a 
handling eacl Later, 
his report on me was that I would op 
erate best if encour aged 
He must have been correct. For in my 


freshman year, when I reported for the 


yearling squad and saw the horde ot 


huskies on the field, I decided the com- 
petition was too fast, too big, and too 
numerous for Red Grange. I dropped 
out of the squad and only pressure from 


my fraternity forced me to return. 


Ban BRITTON, the big 


alt ng 


1 


1] 
fullback 


who SE phenomenal locking, with 


that of other Illini warriors, was respon 


sible for ground I gained, was of 
includ 

a) : ] f fun to | irl 
ing football, was just a lot of Tun to Earl. 


Well do | ren 


game, 1N Our SO} 


ferent mental type. Everythin 


vember our first Big Ten 


year, when we 


Zuppke ; 


a team to battle 


nomor°re 


played Iowa at lowa City. who 


has no equal in keying 


pitch, had us aroused to the point where 


we would have welcomed a youst with 


hungry tigers and lions; all otf us, that is, 


except Britton 


From the top of the bus which trans- 


ported the team to the stadium, Earl 


sailed little paper ships, of his own manu 


facture, into the Iowa Homecoming 
crowd. On each ship he had printed, 


“Nuts to lowa.” He was having one 


swell time. But trot the first second 


after the opening whistle that afternoon, 


1 


and every other Saturday atternoon dur 


ing the remainder of the season, Ear! 


played football “for keeps. That was 


the year we won the conterence champ 


ionship, when, at the start of the season 


we werent conceded a_ chance T he 
team was one. 
es : ae 
Those memories bear no price tag. We 


were not piaying tor room or board, oF 

tuition, or publicity, 

in there fight ng tor one another and ro! 

Zuppke and Illinois. It did not 
' Cel , 

that the giory « the champions! ip was 

transient. The struggle, the unity, were 


an end in thems« Ives 


Robert C. Zuppk e, football coach at 
the University of Illinois and a Ro- 
tarian -one good reason jor mu h 


of “Red” 


Grange s gridiron success. 
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@ To the unaided eye, most chain link 
fence looks alike. But its metallic con 
tent can deceive all but expert judges 
of quality. 

To protect the fence purchaser before 
he buys, Cyclone now proclaims its def 
inite, measurable standard of resistance 
to rust, corrosion and time. This standard 
is based on the universally recognized 
Preece test. 

Cyclone sets its standard at a mini 
mum of 12 1-minute immersions by the 
Preece test. And all Cyclone Chain Link 
fence will bear this special ‘‘Cyclone 
12-M”" seal as its guarantee that every 
foot will meet this quality standard 

Before you buy, find out what this 
Preece test means to you—how it will 
help you ‘show up” fence that « 
meet the highest quality standards 
Every prospective purchaser of fence is 
invited to mail the coupon and get the 
real facts on chain link fence in the 
famous Cyclone book—''Fence—Howt 
Choose It — How to Use It”. Mail the 


coupon for your free copy. 


loes not 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard 
Fence C ompany 
General Offices, Oakland, Calif 
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Bowl, fen, Bowl! 


| Continued from page 28| 


coming keener. While the chronicler of 
this saga was disappointed because Kan 
sas City failed to finish at the top of last 
year’s scores, he took pleasure in observ- 
ing, as the telegraphed scores rolled In, 
that the town in which he was born, old 
Fremont, Ohio, placed first. 

We are assuming that by now you are 
That if 


already organized, or started to organize, 


“raring to go.” you have not 


bowling league in your club, you 
We 


wouldn’t be so presumptuous as to try to 


would like to know how to do so. 


tell you how to do it, but we would sug 
gest that you ask some bowler in your 
club about it. You will then soon be on 


your W ay. 


Ry closing this cultural thesis, we can 
think of no more fitting way than to use 
some poetry. We are singularly fortu- 
nate, we believe, in our selection, In 


1922, or 


thereabouts, Rufus “Rough 
House” Chapin, the perennial keeper of 
Rotary’s treasure, poetized a_ bowling 
classic called The Song of the Alley. 
We do not agree with those critics who 
say that without meter and without form 
there can be no poetry. We subscribe to 
the theory that emotion is the basis of all 
true poetic expression. We are willing, 
even eager, to overlook metrical blem- 
ishes if a poet can agitate or disturb our 
emotions. We are positive, you will 
agree, that when “Rufe” was lolling there 
in the bleachers, on that memorable bowl- 
ing night when this epic was composed, 
his emotions were clicking a_ perfect 


score. Here it is: 


Bowling night's the night for me, 
Crammed with joy, packed with gleel 
How I love that night of bowling 
When the ball goes rolling, rolling 
O'er the maple, swiftly gliding 
Toward that pyramid a-sliding! 

Now she hits twist one and three, 
Pins all flying! Hully gee! 
Crammed with joy, packed with glee, 
Bowling night's the night for mel 


Now the bowler picks his ball 
Determined he to get them ail. 
Feels so gol-darned self-reliant 
Looks around with looks defiant, 
Takes Ais pose 

On his toes, 

Away he goes! 

The ball he throws! 

See it tearing down the alley! 
Does not tarry, does not dally! 
Up the hilll Oh’, you pill! 
Watch the hook and see ‘em spill! 


Shatter! Clatter! Spatter! Scatter! 
Love o' Mike! What is the matter? 
Never threw so good a ball. 

Got a railroad after all! 

Which is why I sing, you see, 
“Crammed with joy, packed with glee, 
Bowling night's the night for me.” 


Bowling night's the night for me, 
Crammed with joy, packed with glee! 
Unending round of funny sights 

Are crowded in on bowling nights. 
Watch the bowler take his place, 
Holds his ball before his face, 
Squints one eye and tries to prove 
That he alone has found the groove! 
Now he starts, he seems to feel 

The thrill of life along his keel. 

He swings the ball! 

The tenpins sprawl! 

Just see’em fall! 

He's got ’em all! 

Upon the pins he turns his back 

To mark a strike up on the rack. 
Up goes a howl, 

“You made a foul!” 

“Shoot another ball, you owl!” 
Crammed with joy, packed with glee, 
Bowling night's the night for me! 


Bowling night's the night for me, 
Crammed with joy, packed with gleel 
I'll confess it if I must, 

Each bowling night I nearly bust 
Watching all the types of bowler 
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(Antidotes for chronic choler), 
Here's a bird, just get his style, 

To bowl at all must run a mile! 

When he’s set he makes a dash 

A flash! A splash! A crash! A smash! 
The air is filled with soaring wood 
And nothing is where once pins stood! 
Still, methinks, not yet—but soon 
He may conglomerate a coon. 

And if he does, it's naught to me! 
Crammed with joy, packed with glee, 
Bowling night's the night for me! 


Bowling night's the night for me, 
Crammed with joy, packed with glee! 
Thin or fat or short or tall, 

A thousand ways he shoots the ball! 
A thousand ways he waits results! 
A thousand ways he then exults! 
Some come waltzing up the pike 
Every time they make a strike! 
Then there's he who's always there 
Alibi-ing unmade sparel 

“Skinned his thumb.” 

“Feeling bum.” 

“Stepped on some 

Piece of gum.” 

Splutter, sputter, fuss and cuss, 
These alibis they tickle us. 


By word and act you make for joy! 
Roll on! Bowler! Attaboy! 

So leng’s I live, I hope there'll be 
Crammed with joy, packed with glee! 
Many bowling nights for me! 


Courtesy The C/tcago Tribune 
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Back of ‘The Big Shot’ 


I HADN'T seen Bennie for years. I 
was finally in the city where he lived and 
heard he was president of a going con- 
cern. In the old days Bennie and I used 
to like to play cards with some of the 
lads, and I decided that I’d surprise him 
and see if he wanted to drop in at the 
hotel for a game that evening. 

Bennie had the most pretentious office 
I'd ever seen. A slick-haired male sec- 
retary informed me that Mr. Bennie was 
busy. So attendant 
wasn’t looking, I slipped by the gate and 


when the male 
tip-toed into the office. There sat Bennie. 

A half a dozen men were standing 
around his desk. 

“Have that report submitted in tripli- 
cate!” boomed Bennie. 

“Yes, sir,” replied a short man. 

“Tell the Rand people that their bid 
is not conformable to our standards of 
specification!” bellowed Bennie. 

“Yes, sir.” croaked a fat man. 

“You, Tom,” rasped Bennie, “are to 
make an advance inspection of those ads. 


I want nothing but some good ones.’ 
“Yes, sir,” snapped Tom. 
“You, 


double check those lists at once and see if 


Jim,” ordered Bennie, “will 
our shipments can't be handled more 
economically.” 

“Yes, sir,’ wheezed Jim. 


“And 


“will inform the entire personnel of the 


you, Harry,” barked Bennie, 


new sales quotas, and order new high 
That’s all, 


You have your assignments. 


sales records. gentlemen. 
1 want ac- 
tion and I want it now! 

scattered like leaves before a 
So 
Then he spied me. 


“Hello, there.” 


They 
wind. Bennie was a “big shot.” 
He gave me a big 
smile. 

“T’m just in town for the day,” I said, 


ber how you liked to play 


“and I remem 
cards. Care to join us in a little game at 
the hotel tonight?” 

“Why, er-ah-er-ah, I don’t know right 
now,’ the great man faltered, “I'll have 


to ask my wile.”—ArtTHUR JAYE Larson. 


Let’s Save the Ducks! 


I. No Hunting in1936 


| Continued from page 14] 


The open season has been reduced to 
thirty consecutive days. The use of live 
The 


to slaughter it at 


decoys has been totally outlawed. 


baiting of waterfowl, 


short range, has been totally prohibited. 


Important restrictions have been put 
upon the use of floating batteries, 
“blinds,” and boats. The possession 


limit of birds has been reduced one-half. 
And for all of the above, we are mighty 
thankful. It is a great step forward. 

But all those measures treat symptoms. 
They do not get at the foundation cause 
of the ailment, too many guns! An iron- 
clad rule that no hunting be allowed, at 
least for the current year, would have 
been an all-embracing additional move in 
the right direction, absolutely insuring a 
great gain in breeding stock in 1936 

One of the principles of fair play in the 
prize-fight ring is that when a man is 
down you must not hit him, no matter 
what the rules may have permitted in 
the way of pummeling, gouging, and 
general mayhem while he was standing 
upon his feet. In a boxing match, where 
the 
classed as sport, the rules may prescribe 
the weight of the gloves, the kind of 
“punches” that may or may not be given, 


contest is conventionalized and 


? 


» William T. Hornaday 


and so forth; but when the opponent goes 
down he mustn't be hit at all, not with 
any kind of a punch, nor with any kind 
of a glove. 

I wish to follow up this parallel in dis- 
cussing the needs of the next year, and 
to point out that even with all the new 
restrictions on duck shooting, Chief Darl- 
ing estimates that our 611,959 “duck- 
stamp” duck hunters will kill tArs year a 
total of between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
ducks! Make a note of that. 


Row I ask you, won't that be hitting 


the ducks when they are down? Should 
there not now, in all fairness, be a year of 
no shooting at all in 1936? In 1936 I 


think it will be time for the referee to 
step in, and stop the bout in behalf’ of 
some sure recovery, precisely as was done 
for the vanishing fur seals, by Congress, 
in 1914. 

The sportsmen themselves should vol- 
untarily decide to shoot no ducks in 1936, 
under present conditions, even though 
they legally may be permitted to do so. 
They should apply to the situation as a 
whole the same rules of ethics that they 
are supposed to observe in their ordinary 
shooting behavior, in order to merit the 
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distinction ol being cal | ortsmen, 
ind “conservationists. Their dut 5 
plain a duty to themselves, to the sport 
which they love OO mucn, ind to tho 
who surely will wish to enjoy tl Sal 
sport inthe future. It 1s a sport of which 
the sportsman ol today is not t sole 
owne}’: and consumer, but the duty-bound 
custodian. 

Our statutory laws endeavor to protect 


the ducks during the mating season, alter 
sundown, betore sunrise, while resting on 
open water, and so on; but the sportsman 
himself should protect the ducks and his 
own status as a sportsman by refusing to 
shoot them unless they are tairly abun 
dant, on the wing, and by other self-im 
posed regulations. 

The 


which make it unethical to shoot ducks 


same rules of sportsmanship 
sitting on the water should make it worse 
than unethical to shoot at all when all ot 
the ducks in the Western Hemisphere 
“down” 


ire, figuratively speaking, upon 


the water. No matter what the weapoi 
used, no matter what the bag limit, the 
hours for shooting, or any other consid 
eration applicable to normal conditions, 
no legal shooting of wildfowl should be 
permitted during the year 1936. 

Since it is not possible for each individ- 
ual sportsman to be aware of the situa 
tion as a whole in respect to migratory 
game, it becomes necessary to provide for 
regional and national executive action by 
sources which have the means of obtain 
ing wide information for themselves and 
for the public at large. These executives 
are supposed to be acting tor the people 
as a whole, and they can not base their 
actions solely upon what the sportsman 


and just 


would most probably desire, 


noth ng else. 


A MAJOR step was taken in 1930 in 


our game administration, when provi 
sions were made for a sweeping revision 
of bag-limit rules when it appeared that 


stac ked 


more than usual!) against the migratory 


the cards were tatally (even 


wildtowl. Somebody had to stop the 
hight, because one of the parties was 
hanging on the ropes and was in dange: 
not only of a knockout, but of perma 
nent injury, or even of death 

Ofhcial Washington, and almost every 


that North 


\merica’s supply of watertowl is at the 


body else, now concedes 
lowest point that it ever has reached in 
Chief J. N. Darling of the 


Biological Survey is both honest and 


ts history. 


ourageous when he admits that the con- 
trol of shooting now is the “only quick 
means” available to us by which to in- 
fluence the present desperate situation. 


During the last fifteen years, armies of 


ind women too, have been demand- 


m } 
ing that the engines of influence should 
be set a-going and worked for all they are 
wrth to curtail shooting in time to save 
nough breeding stock to place our game 
on a permanent basis. 
Fortunately—or unfortunately—a five 
ir series of terrific droughts have 
»rced the hands of all concerned. Calam- 
ity stepped in. On August 6, 1934, Game 
Commissioner A. E. Etter, of Saskatche- 


wan, wired to Commissioner J. B. Har- 


kin, at Ottawa, as follows: “DRIED 
OUT. BURNED UP. BLOWN 
AWAY. NO DUCKS.” 


The records thus revealed the climax 
year ot the five-year-long drought: dry 
streams, dry ponds, dry marshes, dusty or 
yrass covered lake heat, 
young ducks perishing by thousands in 


beds, intense 
the search for water to drink, and food 
“Only one duck was found 
The 


losses of domestic stock by starva- 


burned up. 
where there should have been ten.” 
iweul 
tion are well known. 

The — official 
that, as a whole, the wildfowl breeding- 
grounds of Canada (where 85 percent of 
North America’s ducks are hatched and 
reared), contained only 50 percent of the 


investigators reported 


waterfowl population that should have 
been there. Ten species were alarmingly 
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“scarce,” and some were down and out! 

[tf any one for a moment doubts that 
the hunters have terribly reduced North 
America’s supply of waterfowl, he need 
but read the records of the past 60 years, 
or consult oldsters with good memories. 

Where streams and lakes and marshes 
once hummed with the pleasant sound of 
massed waterfowl, they now echo to the 
staccato sound of motor launches and the 
ominous boom of shotguns. It is sur- 
prising, and not a little disheartening 
that these conditions have so little im 
pressed the public, the press, and even the 


organizations of sportsmen. 


Acre thirty years of “voices crying 
in the wilderness,” suddenly there came 
a realization that North American wa 
terfowl really were decreasing at a most 
alarming rate. Due to various awaken 
ings in the last 25 years, many groups of 
licensed hunters, and many state game 
commissions, have rendered timely and 
important services to real game protec 
tion. Let it never be forgotten that they 
helped to stop the sale of game, to stop 
spring shooting, and to pass the Migra- 
tory Bird Law. 

Between the years 1920 and 1930, a 
total of 29 States, through their State 
Game Commissions, went on record in 
support of bag-limit reductions on water 
towl, from 25 ducks and 8 geese per day 
to 15 and 4, which became effective in 
1930. And in 1931, a total of 27 States 
backed up the (successful) demand for 
an immediate “emergency short open 
season” on waterfowl, of 30 days only. 

And now, the Federal Government 
again forges into real conservation; and 
glory be unto the present administration, 
which has made six or seven drastic re 
forms that might never have been made 
by a majority of the States had it been 
left to them alone! 

Ever since the turn of the century the 
hunters had been killing game with little 
regard, or none at all, for the future of 
wild ducks in the Western Hemisphere; 
no, not even though it was apparent to 
the most casual observer, 15 years ago, 
that the program could end in only one 
of two ways—shooting reform, or duck 
oblivion. 

On the one hand, the sportsmen were 
warned that they were blasting the ducks 
from off the face of the earth. On the 
other hand, they were lulled to sleep, a 
sleep that they liked, by assurances that 
a plentiful supply of ducks depended on 
nothing more disagreeable than more 
duck-breeding, more “rest areas,” “rest 
days” and other devices not one of which 
would necessitate any decrease in the an- 
nual total shooting. 
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Courtesy U. S. Department of Agriculture 

A pictorial story of the 
North America. 
stock starved, and wildlife— 


The turn came in 1930, and the pendu 
lum began to swing. The actual decrease 
in waterfowl forced more reductions in 
bag limits in 1932, 1933 and 1934, which 
commonsense and foresight had for years 
failed to do. 

Much complaint is being made of the 
“rigid” restrictions placed upon the 
hunter this year; 
regulations are made fully effective they 
the 


but even if these new 


surely will not save even one-halt 
birds that a whole closed season would 
secure. And will these new rules save a 
sufficient stock ot breeding birds for next 
year? It is my fear that they will not. 
If North American waterfowl are to be 
conserved, not alone for this generation 
but for those to come, we must face the 
take 


desires, 


issue squarely, and such drastic 


measures as facts, not dictate. 
That our waterfowl are diminishing ts 
terribly evident. Whether reduced bag 
limits, limited gun capacity, rest days and 
the stoppage bad 


will solve the problem and stabilize the 


of hunting practices 
future remains to be seen! 


What to do? 


First of all, a million serious citizens 
must acquire an up-to-date viewpoint otf 
the problem. We must look at it from 
the standpoint of the waterfowl 
selves, so to speak, not the hunter, nor the 
Remember 


them- 


chicken-coop game-breeder. 
that wild mallard ducks born and reared 
in captivity quickly become so tame that 
they lose all their value as normal “game” 
birds. 

In order to firmly establish an ade- 
quate federal policy for the saving of 
breeding game, it is essential that the 
friends of the ducks shall be made to real- 


great drought of 1954, 


In the dark area, lakes and streams dried up, crops burned, 
/ 





the worst in the history of 


including about half of the duck population—died. 
ize the true state of affairs. Then, the 
conscientious citizen must courageously 
seek action through organizations and 
lawmakers. Public opinion must be so 
far consolidated and strengthened that 


arm determina- 
shall be 


behind the rules will be a 
tion that waterfowl salvage laws 
enforced. 

The retorms in killing that have been 


made this year make seven great steps 
forward toward real waterfowl salvage 
and stabilization. Next year, it is my 
belief that the spur of necessity will force 
more drastic action. It is high time 
to reject the halt-way objectives of the 
“timid-soul conservationist” who would 
try to eat his cake and have it too, by 
trying to make “more game” by mechan- 


ical methods, but yielding nothing para 


1 1 1 
present killin ’ privileges 


All the world 


mount from the 


of the sportsman. knows 


that desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies. It is the way of fools to reject 
the surgeon's knife, and die! Either give 


up the birds, or sternly curb the hunter’s 

“privileges” of shooting then Of the 

two alternatives, we are for the latter. 
By some conservationists, it 1s sa d that 


nforceable. 


a closed season would be une 

I fail to see their logic. There is much 
to be said on that point. Broadly speak 
ing, hunters can be divided into two 
classes: first, those who will g:ve up their 


pleasure of the moment for the good of 


1 


Sec ond, those who will bre ak the 


ull: and 

law anyway, whenever they can. The 
first group would surely be amenable to 
a year-long closed season, in face of the 


30-years-long rapidly-dwin 
And 


arm 


lling supply 
1 


waterfowl. as for the second 
class—well, the the 


reckon with them, no matter whether the 


of 


of law has to 
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law says to hunt at certain times, or not. 

The situation, it 
seems to me, point to the next conclusion. 
It is that public opinion should ring the 
gong and stop the battle before it is too 
late. I think the logic of the situation 
demanded that there should be no hunt- 
ing this fall, and that a year of no hunt- 
ing should have been devoted to making 


necessities of the 
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comprehensive plans for bigger and bet- 
ter stabilization hereafter. But we will 
just have to deal with the situation as 
we find it, and today be thankful for the 
new regulations and the new hopes that 
have been given us. We must accept 
Chief Darling’s assurance that this year 
the cause of game-killing reform has gone 
just as far as it could go, and live. 


Let's Save the Ducks! 
2. Regulate Hunting, Don’t Stop it... J. N. Darling 


| Continued from page 15| 


present status of hunting in these United 
States, the most densely populated nation 
of the Western Hemisphere. Last year, 
American killed 9,000,000 
ducks, it is estimated. But that figure 
should be reduced by one-half this fall, 
for on August 1, a 30-day open season 
for hunting geese, brant, jacksnipe, and 
coot as well as ducks, was established by 


nimrods 


presidential proclamation. 
Previous to 1913 each of 
made its own migratory game-bird hunt- 
ing laws. Hunting would be legal on a 
given day in, say, South Dakota, but not 
in adjacent Nebraska. Now, the Federal 
Government, instead of the forty-eight 
States, regulates hunting, and there are 
In the 


the States 


but two zones: north and south. 
former, this year’s open season runs from 
October 21 to November 19; in the latter 
from November 20 to December 19. 

The early-rising hunter will have to 
restrain his tingling finger, for legal 
hunting on those 30 days starts at 7 A. M. 
and ceases at 4 P. M. He will have to 
forego the use of live decoys which in 
past seasons lured their brethren from the 
skies with their gua-acks! Shooting over 
baited water or land is taboo, too, and a 
hunter in a “blind” or any floating craft 
more than a hundred feet from the shore- 
line will run the risk of trouble with the 
game warden. Power-propelled boats are 
banned altogether. Severe penalties 
await the huntsman who has more than 
ten ducks in his possession. 

Rigid? Yes indeed, but not too rigid 
if North American migatory game-birds 
are going to be given a chance to con- 
tinue in numbers sufficient to insure an 
adequate breeding stock for next year— 
and the years after.that. At least, regu- 
latory measures of this sort, based upon 
careful and widespread surveys, should 
be given an honest trial before the more 
drastic decree of no hunting be invoked. 

As this is written, the 1935 regulations 
have been before the public eye for three 
days. Bushels of telegrams and bales of 
letters are already flowing into the offices 


of the Biological Survey, bringing the re- 
action of various interested citizens. For 
the most part, the authors are engaged 
in exercising their democratic privilege to 
protest: 

(1) That the regulations are too severe 
and that the Biological Survey knows 
nothing about ducks, geese, doves, and 
shorebirds; 

(2) That the regulations are not nearly 
drastic enough and that the Biological 
Survey knows nothing about ducks, 
geese, doves, and shorebirds. 

All are agreed, it will be observed, on 
one point. Nevertheless, here and there, 
like clams in a charity chowder, cne finds 
the few words of commendation that 
keep us from the hopeless melancholy 
that consumes the complete cynic. 

Reading this correspondence would 
convince anyone that “the boys” take 
their shooting regulations seriously, and 
that national events equal in their somber 
importance to those that preceded the 
Civil War are being lightly dealt with 
by that curious group of incompetents 
who are assembled in the Biological 
Survey. Here are half a dozen States, 
according to some of the writers, threat- 
ening secession because the Federal Gov- 
ernment won't let them invade a 
sanctuary and kill off the last of the beau- 
tiful wood duck. Other States, it seems, 
are on the point of taking up arms in a 
“blood purge” because the Federal Gov- 
ernment didn’t see fit to close the season 
entirely. 

Of course, it’s not really as bad as all 
of that. A zealot characteristically be- 
lieves that thousands of people are just 
as red and mad about a certain some- 
thing as he is. But it is not strange that 
some of the older staff members of the 
Survey vision the time close at hand 
when they will be required to go about 
ringing the little, dreadful bell of the 
leper and shouting miserably, “Unclean! 
Unclean!” 

The astonishing thing about all of this 
dissension is that only a few of the state- 
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ments come from the damn-th-game- 
laws group and the opposite extremists 
who find pleasure in denying pleasure. 
Most of the letters and telegrams come 
from people who are sincere—people 
who are passionately concerned about the 
welfare of our wild ducks and geese. 
Such sincere interest is grounds for op- 
timism that a body of nationwide opin- 
ion will eventually develop which will 
implement a constructive policy of con- 
servation. 

But in the meantime, in spite of all this 
vigorous sincerity opposed to extermina- 
tion of migratory wildfowl, we face the 


incontrovertible fact that the North 
American supply has declined consist- 
ently since the introduction of the 


breech-loading shotgun some seventy-five 
years ago. The crux of the problem is 
to be found in the United States, for here 
not only are large feeding- and _ breed- 
ing-grounds, but the majority of hunters 
on And have 


had little unanimity, and until recently 


the continent. here we 
no coordinated policy. 

Flying ducks know no national fron- 
tiers. They are internationalists by in- 
stinct, and their conservation is an inter- 
national problem duly recognized by The 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918 which 
is a covenant between the United States 
and Canada for the protection of a 
mutual resource. It is the only treaty of 
its kind in history. 

Here in the United States, a dozen doc- 
tors have been sitting about the bedside, 
each anxious to save the sweating pa- 
tient, but almost willing to let the poor 
devil die rather than have a rival resusci- 
tate him. 


8 T would be funny, were it not so true, 
that the maintenance of wildtowl is a 
matter of profound importance—as much 
so as the conservation of our oil, coal, 
forests, and minerals. Not just for the 
ducks and geese themselves, either. For 
millions of us, life on the North Ameri- 
can Continent would be as artificial as 
trying to set up housekeeping in a cock- 
tail room if we couldn’t step out into the 
yard on moonlit nights in the Spring and 
Fall and hear, far above, that wild, sweet 
clangor of trumpets that has stirred man- 
kind since the beginning. We can’t af- 
ford to let these things go, even on sen- 
timental grounds alone, and we can't 
let them go for more practical reasons. 

Fortunately—for the ducks and for the 
man whose blood tingles at the sight of 
a great flying V in the skies—the United 
States now has a national policy in con- 
servation. When oil is drawn from the 
ground or minerals are blasted from the 
mountains, they are gone forever. But 


if we leave a reasonable number of birds 
each year, throw reasonable safeguards 
around them during the breeding season, 
they will replenish the supply. The 
“cropping” principle that is invoked in 
scientific forestry is identical to the one 
which the Federal Government is now 
applying to migratory wildfowl. 


But in this almost obviously wise pro- 


cedure, the Biological Survey “gets in 
bad” with about a million of the 122 
million people of the United States. 


he annual kill so there 


How to regulate t 
will be the requisite breeding birds is no 


simple, no easy problem. Back-seat 


driving is not confined to the automobile. 


| in man who, honestly alarmed by 


the appalling decrease in waterfowl life, 


] 


works out on paper “a plan” to solve 


the problem finds it hard to understand 
why something isn’t done about it—and 


He 


realistic and practical barriers that con 


done quickly! knows little of the 


front the official who holds the wheel 
of complicated authority in his hands. 

This year, a clamor was raised in favor 
of a closed season on ducks and geese. 
Some ardent conservationists would go 
even further. I admire the spirit of these 
sportsmen who are willing to give up 
their shooting, but I put a question mark 
over their optimistic faith in the power of 
a presidential signature on a regulation. 
Merely to sing-song “there ought’a be a 
law” doesn't do any good. And when 
the law is on the books, the field isn’t 
won. A rule of any game has to be en 
forced if it is any good whatsoever; that’s 
why we have referees even at a friendly 
football match. 

The woods are full of real sportsmen. 
They try to learn the rules of their game 
them. 


and abide by But always there 


are a few outlaws, men who shoot in or 


out of season with impunity—if they 


think they can “get by” with it. Then 
there are those who live along the fringes 
of nesting areas who shoot to provide 
their tables with fresh meat. They aren’t 
willfully unsocial, but see no reason why 
they shouldn’t hunt without stint as did 
their grandfathers before them. 

All of these men who, for reasons men- 
tioned and others, won't or simply don’t 
play according to rule help to create a 


serious problem. If we are to solve it, 
their cooperation as well as the help of 
the more socially minded sportsmen is 
essential. We are far more likely to get 
it through a campaign of public educa- 
tion and a regulation of hunting than 
through prohibiting the killing of birds 
altogether for a season. We are too close 
to the days when the Eighteenth Amend- 


ment, prohibiting liquor, was on the 
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books to forget the lessons it taught in 
law entorcement. 

To enforce even a regulatory law, the 
necessity of which is obvious to anyone 
who has hunted for even a few years, 
requires men—good ones—and 
The Survey’s enforcement arm this year 
is $50,000 weaker than it was last year. 


It is conceivable that under such circum 


money. 


stances, a closed season might easily cul- 
minate in a disastrous breakdown of 
enforcement and destroy for many years 
to come all public confidence in Federal 
authority to entorce game regulations. 

We asked for money, of course. But 
atter experience in such matters one 
comes to entertain an unworthy suspicion 
that congressmen are not exactly in- 
tatuated with the idea of giving money 
to employ enforcement agents who may 
arrest an influential constituent coming 
in off the marsh with more ducks than 
the limit allows. 

However, the regulations this season 
They 


are the tightest ever drawn. are 


entorceable; and they do not 


represent 
any attempt to effect a compromise be 
tween those who want to shoot and those 
who do not want to shoot. They do 
represent a means, based on the most 
extensive and unbiased intormation ever 
compiled on the status of wildfowl, to 
enable the ducks to return to their breed 
ing-grounds next spring with an increase 
of two or three millions over the numbers 
that. went back this year. 

But regulating the annual wildfowl 
kill :urgent and important though it is 
admitted to be, is not the whole solution 


to the problem of conserving North 


American migratory birds. There is the 





* Darling, Courtesy New York Hera!d-Tribune 


Why Call Them Sportsmen? 


land problem—soil _ erosion, 
drought, and flood—ably dis- 
cussed in the August Rorar- 
AN. by Elmer T. 


Gradually, we of North Amer- 


Peterson. 


ica are awakening to a realiza- 
tion that in our handling of 
our soil and water resources 
we have displayed the same 
sort of shrewdness, thrift, and 
foresight to be observed in the 
activities of a drunken sailor 
who is celebrating a_ shore 
leave after a four-year cruise. 

In the United States alone, 
we have dried up some 77 
million acres of land that Na- 
ture had put under water. We 
haven't stopped to reflect that 
these puddles and pools, 
marshes and lakes, exert a pro- 
found effect on water levels. 
Drain them, and down goes 
the water table, and away go 











the waterfowl, the fish, and 
the fur-bearers. And when ducks fly 
out at the window, dust storms come in 
at the front door. 

We, of the Biological Survey, are try- 
ing to see our conservation problem as a 
whole as well as part by part. That is 
why one big division is working day and 
night to reflood as much of this desic- 
cated area as can be purchased with the 
few millions of dollars that have been 
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pried away from the wall. In time we 
hope to give some 3,006,000 acres back 
to original uses from which it should 
never have been withdrawn in the first 
place. Much of the damage done by 
drainage can never be repaired, for 
Nature has a way sometimes of storing 
moisture in non-refillable bottles. 
Coordination 
agencies in behalf of wildlife conserva 


among government 


tion is, I am glad to say, at last assuming 
form and substance. For example, the 
U. S. Reclamation Service, formerly and 
humorously referred to as “the biological 
desert maker,” has turned over lands to 
the Survey and given us concessions with 
respect to grazing privileges, which | 
honestly believe will altogether accom 
plish as much for the benefit of wildlite 
as the $6,000,000 given us by Congress 
for the same purposes. 

While the United States is evolving a 
national policy, Canada 
stands by ready to codperate. It should 
be so. When a continental 
worth a half billion dollars is being ad- 
ministered, there is no room at the direc 


conservation 


resource 


tors’ table for theory or sentiment, but 
only for facts. To a wild duck that must 
run the gauntlet of disease, drought, 
natural enemies, not to mention duck- 
shot, a bucketful of water and a cupful 
of wild rice when and where he can use 
them in safety are of more value than 
all the good wishes in the world. 


The Duck Pond That Flew 


Or: cold November day a number 
of us had gathered around a bulging- 
bellied stove in a Northern Wisconsin 
town. We had just finished a rather 
satisfactory day of duck-hunting and 
were exchanging experiences. In a pause 
that came, an old settler leaned forward 
and said, “You fellers talk about duck 
huntin’. Why we don’t have no duck 
huntin’ now like we uster. 

“TI recollect back in the fall of 1883 
when I were on a section o’ land out in 
Dakota with me dad, that right in the 
center of our section o’ land in a low 
place were a fine spring which just 
flowed enough water away so as to keep 
a little pond there. 

“Well this fall I’m tellin’ about we had 
a heap o’ rain and that gol-derned pond 
swelled until it was a lake, coverin’ about 
60 acres. Me and me dad was on tother 
side o’ the farm from the house when 
late in the afternoon it started to git dark. 
I says to me dad, I says, ‘Look, dad, at the 
clouds, thar’s a storm a-comin’ up’ and 
dad says, ‘Storm nothin’, them’s ducks.’ 


“Dad was right. Them thar clouds 
turned into ducks and they settled on 
that lake until thar weren't a place as 
big as yer hand that there weren't a duck. 
I says to me dad, “Gee, dad, I’m a-goin’ 
to git the old muzzle loader and we'll 
have ducks fer supper, but dad_ says, 
‘Nothin’ o’ the kind, son, look at them 
mare’s tails. It’s a-goin’ to turn cold to 
night; you jist keep quiet for if it turns 
cold as I think it is, some of them ducks 
is goin’ to git freezed into the ice aroun’ 
the edge, and we'll have a gol-derned 
sight more ducks than you kin shoot.’ 

“Well, dad was right. It turned cold, 
derned cold that night. I was sleepin’ 
in the attic an’ between them gol-derned 
ducks a-quackin’ away and the crackin’ 
o’ the house with the cold, I didn’t sleep 
much, Early in the mornin’ I rizzed up, 
took the old muzzle loader and pounded 
home a good charge and then headed 
for the lake. 

“Dad was right; there they was, hun- 
dreds an’ hundreds o’ ducks frizzed into 
the ice on the lake. I says to myself, 
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well, they cain’t git away this time, old 


hoy, and I drew a bead on a beautiful 
mallard I seen and Says to myself, now 
you Mr. Teal over thar, you're goin’ to 
cit the next charge, and then I pulled the 
trigger. 

“Well, sir, when that gun went off the 


derndest thing happened. 


them gol-danged ducks bega 
their wings and there they 
frizzed solid in that thar lake, 
they flapped their wings all t’ 


rizzed right up atakin’ the la 


and weain’t had no lake sir 


) 
icc, 


] 
ina 


when 


ither they 


ith ‘em 


W.F.D. 
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Put ieee local Athletic Field 
ona PAYING BASIS 


Perhaps a public school or mu- 
nicipal athletic field needs fenc- 
“paid gate.” 
little. Your 
sponsor a 


ing to insure a 
Fencing but 
Rotary Club can easily 
promotion to fence such property 
and thereby put the field on a pay- 
Write for an estimate 


costs 


ing basis. 


FENCES 


Agents wanted in unallotted territories 


The STEWART IRON WORKS, Inc. 
114 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The world’s largest manufacturers of 
steel fencing since 1886 
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AMAZING! 


How this Simple 


Plan BUILT 
MY SALES! 


NE of 37 plans, 
used by over 5000 
leading firms! Imprinted 
AUTOPOINT pencils now 
carry my story and tell it 
daily to my_ prospect 

They can't me 
Write AUTOPOINT Com 
pany for their book “37 Sales Plar 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. 
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Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 
Write for Catalogue ‘‘R-2’’ 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, Il 
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DIOPPING AT THE | 
bee 





BISMARCK 








HOTEL-CHICAGO 


Check the points of interest in 
Chicago. Of the leading hotels 
the Bismarck ranks first in con- 
venient location. 


Rooms, $2.50 up—with 
bath, $3.50 up. Write 
for booklet with map 
of downtown Chicago. 


Genelia! 





CHICAGO - Randolph at La Salle 








Don’t miss your copy of 


LEICA MANUAL 


A new 500 page book on all phases 


of Leica photography. | 
Write for circulars or, better yet, 
see it at any Leica Dealer's. Price 


$4.00. 


DEPARTMENT 76 
NEW YORK CITY 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 
60 EAST 10th STREET, 
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Helps for the Program Makers 


The following references have been se- 
lected to save the time of the program 
speaker. Specific outlines for programs sug- 
gested in Form 251 (listed here by weeks) 
can be obtained on request from the Secre- 


tariat of Rotary International. 
* * * 


THIRD WEEK (OCTOBER)—Interna- 
tional Service Locally (International Serv- 
ice} 

From Tue Rorartan— 

Home-Town International Service. 
ter D. Head. 

Putting Rotary’s Sixth (now Fourth) 
Object to Work. May, 1933. 

Minnesota’s Campus Ambassadors. 
land D. Case. 

Campus Envoys Extraordinary. 
D. Hurrey. Nov., 1933. 

Now I Understand America. 
Belzecki. Dec., 1932. 

Nashville Will Talk It Over (story of in- 
ternational relations institute held there). 
May, 1934. 

Other Magazines— 


Wal- 


This issue, page 38. 


Le- 
June, 1932. 
Charles 


Stanislaus 


30 Million New Americans. Louis Ada- 
mic. Harper's, Nov., 1934. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
785—International Service Locally 
(Program Outline); 750A — Some 


Books and Periodicals Helpful to Inter- 
national Understanding; 762—Interna- 
tional Trade Exhibit. From the Secre- 
tariat of Rotary International. 

Vaterial for Work with Boys and Girls— 

the Border- 


lines, volumes I and II of books of good- 


Through Gateway, and Across 
will, 75 cents and $1.25 respectively. 
Geography and Higher Citizenship. (Guiding 
principles for geography teacher in fostering 
international understanding.) 5 cents. 
Notes on What Schools Are Doing in Foster- 
ing Goodwill. Mimeographed—5 cents. 
Sample gratis. 
All of the 


above mentioned material may be ordered 


Course on Prejudice. 

Library Projects. Sample gratis. 
from the National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

FOURTH WEEK (OCTOBER) —lllit- 
eracy or Other Important Local Commu- 
nity Problem (Community Service | 

1. ILLITERACY 

From Tue Rorartan— 

A Cure for Illiteracy. Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
Mar., 1931. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

644—What Can the Rotary Club Do in 
Reducing Illiteracy?; 643—-Stamp Out 
Illiteracy? From the Secretariat of Rotary. 

2. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 

From Tre Rorarian— 
Character Training for 

Dewey. Sept., 1934. 
Give a Boy a Horn. 
Dec., 1934. 
Tomorrow’s 
Apr., 1934. 
Encourage the Teacher [Chester (Pa.) 
Rotary Club's Work with delinquent boys— 
editorial] Aug., 1934. 
Holy Smoke. E. T. Seton. Aug., 1934. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 
645—Big Brother Service. From the Sec- 

retariat of Rotary International. 

Pam phlets— 

Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. Il- 


Youth. John 
Earl Chapin May. 


Criminals. R. W. Morris. 


linois Big Brothers Association, State Dy 
partment of Public Welfare, Springfield, | 

Guiding the Adolescent. Dr. D. A. Thom, 
Bulletin No. 225 issued by Superintendent 
of Public Documents, Washington, D. C., 
10 cents. 

3, ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
From Tue Rorarian— 

Chadron, Nebr., Safety Campaign (Ame, 
tcanese for It—editorial). Dec., 1934. 
Drive So As To Arrive. Ab Jenkins. Au 

1934. 

Red Cross highway first aid station built 
by Winchester Rotary Club (Highu 
Peril—editorial). Aug., 1934. 

Let’s License the Motorist!—a debate | 
Roy F. Britton and Sidney J. William: 
July, 1935. 

Santa Ana Rotary Club’s accident preven- 
tion work (2805—editorial). Aug., 1935 

Other Magazines— 

Accidents Don’t Happen. 
Journal. June, 1935. 

The Automobile and the School Child. 
J. F. Rogers. School Life, June, 1935. 
And Sudden Death. Joseph C. Furn: 
Reader's Digest, Aug., 1935. N.B. Cor 
vinced that the widespread reading of this 


Ladies Home 


article will help curb reckless driving, re 
prints in leaflet form are offered at cost 
(2 cents each, with a special price of $1.51 
per hundred). Readers’ Digest Association, 
Pleasantville, New York. 

4. CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

From Tue Rorarian— 

Little Limbs Made Straight. Milton Brown. 
June, 1934. 

The Forgotten Crippled Child—an inte: 
view with Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mar. 5 
1933. 

Give Him a Chance. John Culbert Farie: 
Apr., 1931. 

Pamphlets.and Papers— 

637—What Your Club Can Do to Help 
the Crippled Children. From the Se 
retariat of Rotary International, 35 East 
Wacker Drive. 

Books 

The Crippled and Disabled. Henry H. 
Kessler. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 
$4.00. 

5. VAGRANGY OF YOUTH AND ADULTS 
From Tue Rorartan— 

Got Five Minutes for a Boy? Frederick D. 
Baker. Feb., 1934. 

Chipmunks and Chipmunk People. May, 
1934. 

Other Magazines— 

Anchoring Footloose Boys. Survey, Apr., 
1935. 

Boys and Girls on the March. T. Minchan 
Parent's Magazine, Mar., 1935. 

Again the Covered Wagon. P. S. Taylor 
Survey Graphic, July, 1935. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

Shelter and Care of the Local Homeless 
Man. Pub. No. 46, Public Administration 
Clearing House, Chicago, Ill., 50 cents. 

6. FACILITIES FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
From Tue Rorarian— 

University of, by, and for the People. 
Trygve Narvesen. Apr., 1935. 

A City Without a Bogey. Wayne Gard. 
May, 1935. 
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7. LOCAL UNEMPLOYED 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Human Lives at Stake. 
Nov., 1934. 
Recreation for Regina’s Idle. 
Mar., 1934. 
Other Magazines— 
Are the Unemployed a Caste? Nils An- 
Survey Graphic, July, 1935. 


Albert D. Lasker. 


R. Cook. 


dersen. 


FIRST WEEK (NOVEMBER)—My Hob- 
by and What It Means to Me (Club 
Service )— 

1. HOBBY SHOWS AND 
HOBBIES GENERALLY 

From Tue Rorartan— 

The Potter and the Merchant. 


page 6. 


ARTICLES ON 


Farnsworth 
Crowder. This issue, 
Hobbyitis (editorial). 
Give Your Hobby Its Head. Ray Giles. 
Feb., 1935. 
New Leisure to Learn. 
1934. 
What is the Promise of Modern Life? 
. Farnsworth Crowder. Aug., 1934. 
Give a Boy a Hobby (pictorial layout of 
hobby shows). Oct., 1933 
Other Magazines— 
So You’re Going to Have a Hobby 
Show. G. G. Hunt. 
Mar., 1935. 


V. Jacks, May, 


Recreation Magazine, 
8& 


Hobby Show in Syracuse. F. E. Miller. 
Recreation Magazine, Oct., 1934. 
Suggestions for a Hobby Show. Publish- 


er’s Weekly, Oct. 6, 1934. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
641-A—Planning and Conducting a 
Boy’s Hobby Fair. 641-B—Monthly 
Hobby Contest of the Rotary Club of 
Webster City, Ia. To be obtained gratis 
from the Secretariat of Rotary International, 
35 East Wacker Drive. 
2. BIRD and NATURE STUDY 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Band Birds for a Hobby. William I. Lyon. 
Sept., 1935. 
Have You Met Mr. 
Walker, June, 1934. 
By the Glow of the Firefly. R. S. Walker, 
July, 1935. 
A Day and a Night with a Sunflower. 
R. S. Walker, Mar., 1928. 
Books 
Wild Flowers of the Alleghenies. (The 


Rotarian Harned.) 


Toadflax? R. S. 


hobby of Joseph E. 


Sinchell Publishing Co., Oakland, Md., 
$4.50. 
3. ART 


From Tue Rotrartan— 
A “Secret” Room for Every Man. 
Taft. June, 1935. 
Art and the Business Man. R. G. 
Jan., 1935. 
4. BOWLING 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Bowl, Men, Bowl! 
issue, page 26. 
5. LAWN BOWLING 
From Tue Rorarian— 
Lawn Bowling—Rival of Golf. Jim Spen- 
cer and Ken Bixby. Oct., 1933. 
6. SHORT WAVE BROADCASTING 
From Tue Rorarian— 
For a Thrill Call “CQ.” EF. J. Haling. 
Aug., 1934. 
7. GARDENING 
From Tue Rorartian— 
From Golf to Garden. 
Spence. Apr., 1934. 


Lorado 


Stott. 


J. W. 


Engleman. This 


William Henry 


This issue, page 34. 


SECOND WEEK (NOVEMBER)—Ro- 
tary’s International Character and Ex- 
tension (International Service 


From Tue Rotarian 


The American Element in Rotary. R 
Ver Loren van Themaat. This issue, pag 
29, 

Recery Girdles the Globe (muap This is 
sue, page 32 


Our Sins Back Yard. Leland D 
Wood. May, 1934 

Rotary Around the Baltic. Sept., 1935. 

We Owe a Debt. Abbe Ernest Dimnet. 
Jan., 1935 

The Tree That Is Rotary. Allen D 
Dec., 1934 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

784—Rotary’s 
and Extension. From th 
Rotary International, 35 East 


Albert. 


Character 
secretariat of 


Wacker Drive. 


International 


Additional Suggestions 
for Club Programs 
IS SCIENCE GIVEN A CHANCE? 


From Tue Rorarian 


Social Needs and Lagging Science. Julian 
Huxley. This issue, page 16. 

Inventors and New Jobs (editoriul This 
Issue, page 34 

Do We Need Birth Control for New 
Ideas?—a debate by Sir Josiah Stamp and 


Charles F. Kettering. Apr., 1934. 
Books 
Science and Social Needs. 


Harper's, $2.75. 


GAME CONSERVATION 
From Tue Rorarian— 

Let’s Save the Ducks!—articles by Dr. Wil 
liam T. and J. N. Darling. This 
issue, page 14. 

Other Magazines— 
Establishment of a Wild Life Demonstra- 


tion Area. 22, 1934. 


Julian Huxley. 


Hornaday 


Science News, June 


Closed Season Needed—But. Nature 
Magazine, Oct., 1934. 
New Deal for Waterfowl. Nature Mag- 


azine, Nov., 1934 

New American Wilderness. R. T. Fuller. 
Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 4, 1933 

Biological Survey Reports on Waterfowl 
Crisis. Bird Lore, Nov., 1934. 

American Wild Life Crisis. Saturday 
Evening Post, May 12, 1934 

Closed Season—Now or Forever. Nature 

Apr., 1935. 

Wild Fowl and Their Foes 

lite ) National Geo 


Magazine, 
Far-flying 
(with paintings 
graphic, Oct., 
Great Duck Famine. Q. Reynold Col 
lier’s, Oct. 20, 1934 
Our Disappearing Ducks. J. W. Thoma 
Saturday Evening Post, May 11, 


Irom 


1934. 


son, Jr., 
1935. 

Duck Season. J. N. Darling. Sportsman, 

Aug., 1935. 
Pamphlets— 

Small Refuges for Waterfowl; Water 
Areas—How to Create and Maintain 
Them; More Waterfowl; More Game 
Birds by Controlling Their Natural 
Enemies; Game Birds—How to Make 
Them Pay on Your Farm; Quail Breed- 
ing Manual; Pheasant Breeding Man- 
ual. These booklets available from the 
More Game Birds in America Association 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 

Pamphlet on Duck Blinds, etc. 
Western Cartridge Co., Dept J-61, East 
Alton, III. 


Gratis. | 





YOUR HOME 





ADELPHIA 


WHERE THE TRAVELER 
MEETS HIS FRIENDS 
Every Room with a Bath 
ata Most Moderate Car if 


FOUR RESTAURANTS 
Floor Show at Supper, 
Dinner and Saturday e Matinee 


|), NEAREST EVERYTHING. «ff 


“CHESTNUT at 13% ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 








Do people like you 


instinctively? 


Do they understand you Do they appreciate yo 
In your contacts with them, do you pre the 
exactly as you want to impre the When tl 
are in doubt, do they turn to you for tio 
and advice When they seek a k ] t! 
choice fall on you 

If the nswer to any of these questions is no 
then you have not read 


Milton Wright's 

GETTING ALONG 

WITH PEOPLE 
$2.50 


Practical met is for handlir ne 
tion to tl f t 
everyday contact I 
resultful How to secure effe 
superiors, associate subordit 
quaintances How to meet | 

deal with ther ft y. Le 

the eight rules for saying no i 
use wf to ar dh umor—the sensible ad 
tati building idaptatior ympatheti 
etc 


SEND THIS ON-APPROVAL 


MceGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC.,, 
330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. €. 
Send W Cett Alor 
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Many things 
to Many 
People... 





A famed guide calls The 
Palace Hotel “my first-and- 
last camp”... a distinguished 
diplomat calls it “my other 
home’... many thousands of 
travelers say simply,’’my fav- 
orite hotel.’ The Palace Hotel 
is many things to many people 
—because it is planned and 
managed to meet many kinds 
of tastes—to foresee and 
provide for many kinds of 
wants. Smart—convenient— 
comfortable. 


@600 rooms, each with bath 
from $3 (single) up. 


THE 


PALACE HOTEL 
In the Fteart of San Francisco 


MANAGER 





PRICE, 





ARCHIBALD H 















OPPORTUNITY 


4 fifty year old highly regarded business serv 
ice with national clientele built chiefly by mail 
offers very meritorious proposition to resident 
county sales. representatives Work dignified 
and remunerative; field hardly scratched, Re 
quires good appearance, unquestionable char 


















acter, faculty for reaching all classes business 
executives and important people; ability to 
make intelligent presentation from simple but 





liberal commis 












mopressive portfolio layin 
sions, earned quickly, plus quarterly bonus but 
no drawings Earnings limited only by own 
industry Write me frankly giving age, past 
connections and earnings, married or single 
whether now employed, phone number Inter- 
view arranged in your city If you can meet 
the requirements this is an exceptionally fine 
chance to become associated with a service you 
will be proud to represent Address Director 
of Sales, P, O. Box 1, Station P., New York 











IN MONTREAL on Tuesdays, 12:45 at 





The Rotary Club Meets 
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ON DOMINION SQUARE 
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OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 
All Sizes — Qualities 
and Prices 
Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue No.500 


ROTARY Clua 


George Lauterer Co. 
9 North Franklin Street 
Chicago, U.S. A. 

Special ~—A Set 68 Flags Various Countries 


EVE8STON Hao 


SPEAKERS 


We will furnish your speeches, jokes, exam 
ples or facts. Confidential service at prices so 
low they will surprise you. Information fre 
National Reference Library 
303 Schofield Bldg Cleveland, Ohio 
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Photos: (2) Bachrach; (5) Harper & Bros.; (Ilornaday) Marceau; (Darling) Bureau Biological Survey; (Head) Manue} 


Left to Right: Contributors Engleman, Bent, Crowder, Lea, Huxley. 


Chats on Contributors 


) HUXLEY, Social Needs and 
Lagging Science, stands today among the chief 
men of science in the modern world and—all 
musty maxims about honorless prophets to the 
contrary—is accorded a prominent place among 
contemporary British thinkers by his own coun 


Biology is his forte as it was for his 


trymen. 
illustrious progenitor, T. H. Huxley, great 
apostle of evolution of the Victorian era. Edu- 


Continental universities, 


cated in English anc 


; 


he became a professor ot 


zoology and has been hon- 


orary lecturer in King’s 
College, London, since 
1927. He is a world- 


traveller, lecturer, and 
author. The 
Life is one of his well 
known books. 


Siream of} 





7 7 * 
William T. Horna- 
day, who advances first W. T. Hornaday 
arguments in Let's Save 


the Ducks, the debate-of-the-month, with the 
No Hunting in 1936, 
trustee of the 
Fund, Stam- 


proposal that there be 
is, at 70, the director and a 
Wild Life Protective 

Eminent American zoologist, and 
has long been 


Permanent 
ford, Conn. 
author of a score of books, he 
associated with movements pledged to preserve 
wild birds and animals. . . . Jay N. Darling, 
whose recommendation, Regulate—Don't Stop 
It, forms the second half 
of the debate-of-the-month, 
is chief of the Bureau of 
Survey in the 
Department of Agriculture 
of the U. S. Federal Gov- 
Earlier, as a car- 


Biological 


ernment. 
toonist for the Des Moines 
(la.) Register and for 110 
other newspapers stil! re- 
ceiving his tri-weekly car- 





R. Ver Loren 
van Themaat 


toons, he identified himself 


as a militant conserva- 


tionist and rose rapidly 
from service on Iowa state game commissions. 


* * * 


R. Ver Loren van Themaat, The American 
Element in Rotary, is a civil engineer in Nijme- 
gen, The Netherlands. He is president of the 
Nijmegen Rotary Club for 1935-36, having been 
a member through the four years of life of the 
club. Early in his career, he lived in Amer- 
ica. ... J. F. Engleman, Bowl, Men, Bowl! 
is in the machinery business in Kansas City, 
Mo., where he has been a member of the Rotary 
Club for 21 years. He was president of that 
Club in 1924-25 and edited the Buzz Saw, the 
club's publication, for six years. . .. Walter B. 
Pitkin, Jobs for Bright Boys, has been profes- 
sor of journalism at Columbia University since 
1912 but has had much experience in at least 
a score of other fields. As an author he has 


been eminently successful, one of his later books 
of wide acceptance being Capitalism Carries On. 


* * * 


Farnsworth Crowder, The Potter and the 


Merchant, is a free-lance writer of considerable 
skill and success, his work having appeared in 
World's Work, Survey Graphic, Atlantic, Forum, 
and other quality magazines. After teaching 
school for a time in Colorado and California, 
he settled on a one-acre ranch in the latter 
state and, since, has been raising fruits, flowers, 
vegetables, one son, and literary jewels, among 
them three contributions to THE RorariAN. ... 
Silas Bent, Our Right to Be Let Alone, finds 
that the wide general notice which the public 
has taken of him in the last few years derives 
from his study of the Press vs. Radio, ballyhoo 
in the press, and the future of the newspaper. 
A free lance writer with a thorough grounding 
in newspaper and maga- 
zine work, Mr. Bent’s re- 
searches into 
trends are known to all 
alert members of the writ- 
ing craft. Chief among 
his books are: Ballyhoo- 
Voice of the Press, and 
Strange Bedfellows. 

Constance Nicholson 
Lea, Lizzie Dobson Has 
Visitors, the 
five children, lives “on a 


1 


beautiful farm with a stream winding through 


newspaper 





lay N. Darling mother of 


it, 9 miles from Toronto, Ont.,”” where she 
raises strawberries and raspberries. In her in- 
frequent moments of spare time, Mrs. Lea 


dashes off articles and stories, a large number 
of magazines in Canada having used her con- 
tributions. The present article marks her debut 
in magazines published in the United States. 
... Sir Herbert Austin, Se// Service, Not 
Goods, is chairman of the 
Austin Motor Co., Ltd., 


Birmingham, England, 
makers of the popular, 
small automobiles which 


were imitated in name and 
shape in the United States. 
... Walter D. Head, 
Home-Town International 
Service, is Headmaster of 
the Montclair Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. He was 
Harvard 











Walter D. Head 
graduated from 
University in 1902. A Rotarian for 16 years, he 
was Third Vice-President of Rotary International 
in 1934-35, and is now chairman of the inter- 
national Vocational Service Committee. .. . 
Harold Grange, Paths to Glory, 
77°’ on the University of Illinois football teams 
(1923-24-25), played until last year with the 
Chicago Bears, one of the first professional 
teams, of which he. now is assistant coach. 


“Number 


sinriveasisr 
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A Money-Making Opportuni 
for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another. 

Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably—AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 


AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! Ic has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 





EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes from 
Delaware—"'Since I have been operating (just a little less than 
a month of actual selling) and not the full day at that, because 
I have been getting organized and had to spend at least half the 
day in the office; counting what I have sold outright and on 
trial, I have made just a little in excess of one thousand dollars 
profit for one month.”” A Georgia man made $802.50 his first 
two weeks. A Connecticut man writes he has made $55.00 ina 
single day's time.. Texas man nets over $300 in less than a 
week's time. Space does not permit mentioning here more than 
these few random casés. However, they are sufficient to indi- 
cate that the worthwhile future in this business is coupled with 
immediate earnings for the right kind of man. One man with us 
has already made over a thousand sales on which his earnings 
ran from $5 to $60 per sale and more. A great deal of this busi- 
ness was repeat business. Yet he had never done anything like 
this before coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity 
this business offers. The fact that this business has attracted to 
it such business men as former bankers, executives of businesses 
—men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field in which to make his start and develop his future 


and show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of 


Not a “‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack”’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelry—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — and the desivabllicy of saving the greatest 
pact of this expense is obvious immediately, 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
@ letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 
section of che country is re ted by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 
ee ey Se. Sue ates OE © 
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for the average man. 








Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not kke selling something 
Offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, as much as $5.83 
may be your share. On $1,500 worth of business, your 
share may be $1,167.00. The very least you get as your 
part of every dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents 
—on ten dollar's worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth 
$67.00—in other words two thirds of every order you get 
is yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat order3 
—and you have the opportunity of carning an even larger 


percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. *‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced Fimeelf 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion has actually produced enough cash money to pay for 
the deal, with profits above the investment coming in at 
the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail co get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, aod sold co the 
smallest businesses by the thousaads. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 


bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that és mot overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on che upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relicf from 
a jusdoumnme, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that 1s 2 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month’ s time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch wrth us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if ir turas 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be surry 

So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it mghe 
away—or wu if you wish. But do it now Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4002M, Mobile, Ala. 
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RUS FOR EXCLUSIVE ; 
I TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


| F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Dept. 4002M; Mobile, Ala. 1 


Without obligation to me, send me full infor- 
] mation on your proposition, | 
j Name - ea a | 
Street of Rowte so 
| Box No | 
| Cuy © aw cme os j 
State — — a 
= a a _I 


to F. E. Armsrrone, please mention “The Rotarian” Magazine 











AT THE BISMARCK 


Symphonic melo- 
dies from “the Or- 
gan of a Million 
Tones" greet you 
on entering the 
imposing block- 
long lobby .. . 







Famed dance 
orchestras and 
sparkling floor 
shows await 
you in the 
sophisticated 
Walnut Room. 








| 


Served by a staff 
that anticipates 
your every wish, 
guest rooms offer 
the ultimate in ex- 
cellent living . .« 























Rollicking, 
lusty, gusty— 
the Bier Stube 
offers Conti- 
nental enter- 
tainment and 
incomparable 
Bismarck food 





Private rooms, all 

air-conditioned and | 
sound-proof, are 
available for con- 
ferences, banquets 
Or conventions «ee 










Choice bever- 
ages from the 


of the Bismarck | 
are served in | 
six friendly | 
dining rooms. 


BISMARCK 
HOTEL 


RANDOLPH 
AT LASALLE 
CHICAGO 
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To save the ducks: “A lower bag limit 
the new law providing for ‘not more than three shots in a gun.’’ 


SON .. 





Photo: Acme 


. shortening of the hunting sea- 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editors’ mailbag. 


Saving Ducks in Europe 


Having noticed Tut Rorartan’s debate in 
the October issue on the conservation of game 
birds (Let's Save the Ducks—By William T. 
Hornaday and J. N. Darling), I thought perhaps 
you might be interested in printing the following 


note on the situation in Europe: 

The general decrease of wild ducks according to 
the gamekeepers of the interior of central Europe, is 
an undeniable fact, the causes of which are at- 
tributable to a series of influences and obstacles of a 
biological, economic, and social nature. Granted one 
is able to figure that the number of wild ducks of 
central Europe will be replenished by those migrat- 
ing from the North, these last will never change 
their migratory routes; and the people of the Con- 
tinent ought to safeguard the ducks of the country, 
which are just as much birds of passage as any 
migratory bird; for this reason it would be well to 
bring about a partial protection for wild ducks. 

The practical accomplishment of this desired end 
would at first emanate Only from groups of organized 
sportsmen, and would not only furnish reasonable 
measures of protection by voluntary effective limita- 
tion (of hunting), but, at the same time, by a regu- 
latory law of a season that is actually too long. 
Granted it is possible to obtain satisfactory results 
only by a common effort of all European States, the 
Conseil International de la Chasse would take upon 
itself the obligation of studying the question of the 
protection of wild ducks for the purpose of formu- 
lating regulations and applying them. 

The undersigned refers to conversations which he 
has had with Prof. Dyk, permitting him to submit to 
the Conseil International de la Chasse the following 
propositions for the purpose of being examined: 

(1) An action to be taken by all European States 
that the shooting of wild ducks should not begin, in 
any case, before August i, and the season closed 
everywhere before the end of the year. 

(2) Beginning with the year 1935, that the season 
for wild ducks be closed by law one year out of five 
in all European States. At the end of the closed 
year, the hunting of wild ducks to be permitted only 
during the months of October and November. 

(3) The use of ‘“‘duck decoys’? (a European term for 
specially constructed ponds where ducks are netted) 
is not desirable. It ought not to be allowed without 
permission of the authorities. The holders of old 
decoys should be permitted to keep alive a tenth of 
the number of ducks taken, for breeding purposes. 

This appeared in Bird Lore in July-August 
1933 issue as a statement from Count Hartig of 
the Conseil International de la Chasse (Interna- 
tional Game Council). Evidently Europe awak- 
ened to the duck situation two years ago, as 
did also the U. S. Biological Survey. 

I am not personally convinced that the entire 


closing of the season at any time is advisable, 
as this would eliminate the sale of duck stamps 
and many state hunting permits and the subse- 
quent loss to the Federal and State departments 
However, I am in favor of a lower bag limit 
and the shortening of the hunting season in this 
country, together with the new law providing 
for “not more than three shots in a gun.” The 
enforcement of the new regulation is going to 
necessitate an immense army of federal wardens. 
Law enforcement has been very difficult, espe- 
cially here in Nebraska, where we have at the 
present time only about fifteen wardens in the 
state. Each of them has to cover about five 
counties. 
C. C. Courrricut, Rotarian 
Pres., Courtright Hardware Company 
Fremont, Nebr. 


Driver,a Tip 


Your recent (July) debate on licensing the 
automobile driver as a way of promoting high 
way safety suggests a point overlooked in that 
discussion. 

The horse and “carriage gradually have been 
crowded from the avenues and thoroughfares of 
inventive America by the increasingly powerful 
motor car. But the bicycle lives on and on, never 
seeming to lose its popularity, especially with 
the younger set. Even those more advanced in 
years revert from time to time to pedalling for 
exercise Or amusement. 

From the day when a small boy or girl be- 
comes acquainted with the two-wheeled contrap- 
tion, he or she isn’t entirely satisfied until Mother 
or Dad reaches into purse or pocket and buys— 
a “bike.” Then it’s a matter of learning to bal- 
ance, with subsequent skinned legs and arms. 
Meanwhile, Mother contracts a few more gray 
hairs and jangled nerves; most mothers have 
experienced just that at least once. 

Then the day comes when Junior or Mary 
wants to ride to school. Why not? Henry Jones 
and Ethel Smith are doing that very thing. Why 
shouldn't Junior and Mary? Besides, the school 
has a bicycle club. And it’s such fun to be one 
of the crowd, and not on the outside. 

Mother finally gives in—she usually does. And, 
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, to PROVE for Yoursei¢ +, “= 
pOLLAR ‘BOOK CLUB VALUES are Never equal d 
e 


1400 PAGES * 273 COMPLETE STORIES 


READ IT FREE! 


Now you can have EVERY ONE of O. Henry’s famous short 

stories—to read, to re-read, to keep and to cherish in one THESE 
handsome volume. No one else can tell a story quite the way 

O. Henry can No other author can take people such as you FAMOUS 


eet every day and make you see the hidden heroes a 


hi roines ‘te them. as he dues. Only oO. He “ y < n on ike STORIES 





story “turn-out” so differently than you expected Every one and 243 More! 
is a gripping, breathless adventure, strange, unbelievable 
until O. Henry solves the mystery so logically that you say, eet poy a = 
a P ae rs - . : ost on ress arade 
Yes, that is real life _ No wonder he is the overwhelmin A Blackjack Bargainer 
favorite among America’s own writers Millions have read The Ransom of Red Chief 
nd thrilled to his stories. The Green Door 
The Cop and the Anthem 
This remarkable book—the COMPLETE 0. HENRY, with 4 Lickpemny Lover 
Ss 5 Ss Ss z ‘ ss 8s, i ‘ »} ‘4 | M. 

ll his 273 stor ‘ie s, his poems and ¢« ay and biogr: ip uf il The Caiiph and the Cad 
sketches about he author, “ye” one luxurious volume of 100 The Enchanted Kiss 
pages—has sold regularly for 5.00. It is superbly printed and A Harlem Tragedy 
has a rich semi-flexible, grains . arteraft binding, deep maroon The Foot Kilier 
with gold stamping. Now we are reducing this $5.00 price to A Sacrifice Hit ; 
mly $1.00—saving you 80% a sample of the astonishing Past One at Rooney's 

lue bt: able l th h tl Dollar B k Clut | A Philistine in Bohemia 
values obtainable only irough ‘t 1e ollar Book ub. zt us Cherchez la Femme 
sena you this choice book bargain to read free—at our own Handbook of Hymen 
risk and expense. Then you be the judge of whether to return The Brief Debut of Tildy 
it or to send only $1.00. Transients in Arcadia 


The Shocks of Doom 
Man About Town 
From the Cabby’s Seat 
DOLLAR BOOK CLUB te icon” o 
The Memento 
4k . 4 Between Rounds 
Cupid a ta Carte 
a, y N ’ > i x ha Py Roads of Destiny 
MEMBERSHIP is FREE The Gift ofthe Mag 
Service 
of Love 


--.- and it brings you TheLady 


Higher 
~ aie ' . op CT By EL I. 
AMAZING BARGAINS LIKE THIS $200 
5°° Books 
The plan of the Club is simply this: Each month an outstand- 
ing book is selected. It is fully described in a Free monthly iY 
magazine called “The Bulletin,’” which is sent to members of t S 
| the club If they choose they may accept this outstanding 
$2.50 to $5.00 value for only $1.00. Or they may, if they wish, | os 
select some other book of similar value from the monthly Club on ¥y 
Bulletin. But members are in no way obligated to buy at any 


; ate i A eaey advantage of Club Bargains only if and when TAKE THEM ONLY IF 
Dollar Book Club Books are selected from the best modern AND WHEN You 


r books—the best fiction, biography, travel, etc., by the best 
authors, In past months the Club has offered books by Sin- 

air Le ier Edna Ferber, W. Somerset Maugham, William 
Mc Fee, H. G. Wells, Ellen Glasgow, Hugh Walpole, and many 


See ee eS eS eee ee eee oe 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 11RT, Garden City, New York 


other coat writers. The Dollar Book Club books are always Please enrol , DOLLAR BOOK ¢ 
- in the “original format” which sold for 2% to 5 times as much BER and send 
THE BULLETIN ' BARGAIN Boe 


r , 7 , , P 
(0,000 discriminating readers have enthusiastically accepted 
‘ free membership in this money-saving Club. This huge mem- 


bership of men and women enables the Club to offer book MAIL COUPON for 


values unequalled by any other method of book buying. And 


be the membership which brings you these bargains is FREE O. HENRY Complete is et 0 
PLE’ 

y if 
i , 

JUST MAIL THE COUPON—SEND NO MONEY | | 

, , ( 

y May we prove to you that Dollar Book Club values are reall imazir etiu to 

send you for free examination the great $5.00 value O. HENRY COMPLETE. When be 
5 you see this splendid book and think of owning it for only $1.00 you will realize the 
y i value of free membership in this popular Club. This is a dem tration at ou ish Name 
| and expense. If you are not delighted with the book and surprised at thi ensa 
; tional bargain you may return the book and owe nothing. Don’t miss this opportunity ‘nite social 
e r to get a FREE MEMBERSHIP in this money-saving Club. Mail the coupon now 
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CITATION 
for guarding 
Children! 


For 49 years Stewart Fences 
have received citations (pop- 
ular choice) for the prevention 
of children’s thoughtless dashes 
into traffic lanes as guar- 
dians against vicious dogs and 
ill intent trespassers. 

Your Rotary Club may pre- 
vent further crippling of sound 
little bodies by fencing school 
grounds, recreation centers, etc. 
Stewart builds chain-link wire 
Fence and Ornamental Iron 
Fence. Sponsor a fencing job 

. . protect more children! 
For catalog write. 






NCES 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
114 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 
The world’s greatest builders of Steel 

Fencing since 1886 


Agents Wanted In Unallotted Terri- 
tories 














NEW FLEXIBLE 
SPRING POST 
SELF BINDER 


Always Opens Flat! 


Cuts Binder Costs 


IN HALF! 


Cut your loose-leaf binder expense 





50 PER CENT by adopting the 
Joyce Flexible Spring Post Self 
Binder. Serves for current use... 
then does double duty as a storage 
binder. 


New sheets may be added daily, as 
with ordinary post binders. When 
filled, posts are clipped to exact 
lengths, fastened with self-locking 
studs, and permanently bound for 
storage. This Flexible Spring Post 
Self Binder is made to fit any size 
sheet or form. 


Let us make up a trial binder, any 
size you want, for inspection and 
use in your office. Or write for 
leaflet “cutting Binder Costs 50 PER 
CENT.” No obligation, of course. 





and it Always opens flat 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 
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HICAGO 


after all, why shouldn't she, Junior is overheard 
remarking. “Don't worry, I can ride.” Soon it’s 
an everyday occurrence. Junior and Mary ride to 


school much the same as Mother drives down- | 


town to do some shopping, or Dad drives to 
his ofhce. 

The average boy and girl ride the bicycle 
exceptionally well, and have been warned time 
and again, by various methods, of the dangers 
which lurk on busy highways and avenues from 
the gasoline buggy. But school children, like 
their elders, will forget warnings. After a time, 
if Junior and Mary haven't met with an automo- 
bile just a bit careless. 


accident, they grow 


Boys will be boys and girls will be girls, so it 
is up to the automobile driver to be on guard at 
The 


driver should never take for granted that the 


all times when a cyclist comes into view. 


cyclist knows the car is coming because it makes 
so much noise (modern cars don't make that 
warning sound). It might be well to keep in 
mind one’s own little Junior and Mary who often 


operate their vehicles along crowded traffic lanes. 
E. L. Ropinson, Rotarian 
High School Principal 


Troy, N. YT. 


Publicity for Catastrophes 


at the 
sign en one ot 


In our city we are present ume 
the 


buildings, which is centrally located, and show 


planning to put a largest 
the number of accidents as well as the fires per 
per and 


The fire de- 


day, per month, and year, 


this with the year just gone by. 
partment of our city has agreed to change these 


figures for us. The particular building where 
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compare | 


| 


the sign is to be kept can be seen for some three | 


to four blocks and by this process the public 


can be informed of what is really going on in 
our locality. 

interested to find that at the In- 
held in 
Seattle they took the stand as a unit that every 


I was very 


surance Commissioners Convention 
motorist should be held absolutely 
responsible to innocent victims of his negligence. 
I was also pleased to note that the Canadian 
provinces have passed drastic uniform laws aid- 
ing automobile without doubt, 


vicums, so, we 


are going to make America a safe country to 


live in at a very early date. 
W. L. Anpre, Rotarian 
President, Andre Securities Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 


. An Idea 


I want to assure you that the booklet of clip- 


Program Chairmen 


ject of “Vocational Problems: Medicine’ proved 


financially | 





of Bemg Kind 


HANNING POLLOCK, au- 

thor and playwright, found 
himself in an Oriental city . . . 
official red tape was about to 
cause him to miss his boat. But 
what happened? Mr. Pollock 
will tell you in your next RO- 
TARIAN. And you'll like it. 


The Middle-Aged, 
Too, Can Play 


¥ you love music, you can learn 
to play the piano more readily 
than a child. Modern technique 
makes it simple. John Erskine, 
author of The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy and other best 
sellers, says so, and tells you how 
in the December ROTARIAN. 


Debts of Nations 


Not All Gold 


pings from THe Rorartan dealing with the sub- | 


very helpful to the four members of our club | 


the subject of “socialized medi- 


at our meeting recently. 


who debated 
cine” 

Incidentally, this program proved most inter- 
esting and informative. I certainly can recom- 
mend such a program to other program chair- 
men. 

Because of the interest which has been aroused 
in this subject as a result of our debate, Colum- 
bus Rotarians will look forward with a great 
deal of the November Rotarian, 
which, I understand, is to contain articles for 
and against socialized medicine (pages 12 and 


interest to 


13, this issue). 
YANDELL C, 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries 


Cine, Rotarian 


| Columbus, Ind. 


[ Additional letters on page 47] 





ATIONS talk of debts one to 
the other ... but there are 
debts not found on the "balance 
sheet." What are they? How 
about the benefits of inventions 
and scientific discoveries? and 
the influence of the exchange of 
opulation? and the spread of 
henna Look for Rotarian 
Robert J. C. Stead's article. 


Next Month in 
Your December 


ROTARIAR 








